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For the National Era. 
WANTED. 
BY CAROLINE A. BRIGGS. 


Wanted—a heart that is brave, firm, heroic, 
Midway in station ’twixt weeper and stoic ; 
Wanted—a purpose, an aim, an endeavor ; 
Wanted—an end that shall fail me not—never! 
Wanted—an influence wide as the evil 
Sown on this earth or by man or by devil ; 
Wanted—a voice that shall sweep through the ages, 
Pealing alarums wherever sin rages! 
Wanted—a power half allied to divinity— 
Wisdom, Truth, Utterance—a glorious trinity ! 
Wisdom, to alter, to shape, and to guide me— 
Truth, to fall back on, whatever betide me— 
Utterance, to thunder like Thor’s mighty hammer, 
Speaking a god through the desperate clamor! ; 
Wanted—to live—not in stone or in story— 
Live in true teachings—a kinglier glory! 
Live, though the mortal that clogged me and cum- 
bered, 
Long ’neath the clod of the valley has slumbered ; 
Live, though my name shall be lost and forgotten ; 
Live in great thoughts that my life has begotten ; 
Live wheresoever Truth struggles victorious— 
Wanted, swch life—than an angel's more glorious: 


For the National Era. 


THE UNSUSCEPTIBLE. 
[coNcLUDED.] 

Agnes, though amused at her so evident 
penchant, felt more sympathy with her than 
she might have done at another time. She, 
too, had views and hopes, though of a less ro- 
mantic nature than Miss Anna Thorston’s. To 
undo the effect of those few words in the morn- 
ing with Mr. Heath, to show that she was not 
altogether unworthy his kind advice nor un- 
willing to receive it, would have been very 
pleasant to her. But his manner was certain- 
ly cold to her, and the earnest conversation 
between him and Mary Eustace, which seem- 
ed so delightful to both of them, was trying to 
Agnes in every point of view. 

“Anna Thorston, father, and I,” she said to 
herself, “are having a miserable time, that is 
certain but; as for the test, everybody seems 
to be in the full tide of enjoyment. I cannot. 
endure their all looking so satisfied another 
moment, while I sit ‘pestered with a popin- 
jay,’ and tormented of my own conscience be- 
sides. I must break this up!” 

With this hospitable impulse, she conducted 
the willing Miss Anna to the piano, and signi- 
fied to Mr. Sullivan that he was to turn over 
the music leaves. Agnes thought best to dis- 
regard the circumstance that Miss Thorston 
was playing from memory. 

She now turned toward the sofa on which 
Mary and Mr. Heath were sitting. The latter 
resigned his seat to her, and then stood silent- 
ly by her side, apparently absorbed in the 
brilliant waltzes performed by Miss Thorston. 
Agnes soon him. , 

“You really look as if you were enjoying 
that music, Mr. Heath.” 

‘Why should | not ?” he answered. 

“I should have thought it gay enough to 
come under your ban.” 

“It is very inspiriting, certainly,” he re- 
plied. 

“You are in a charitable mood to-night,” 
pursued Agnes, bent on bringing him back to 
the subject uppermost in her own mind. “At 
least you dissemble your disapproval well ; bet- 
ter than you sometimes succeed in doing,” she 
added. 

Agnes knew that she was not mending mat- 
ters. Butshe was resolved to push her way to 
an explanation at all risks. 

“I am sorry to be so misunderstood by Miss 
Levison,” he said, in his calm, gentle tone, but 
looking pained ; “yet till I know whether my 
real sin in her eyes is that of dissembling, or of 
—_e too plainly, I can hardly defend my- 
self. 

He looked up one moment for her answer, 
and then walked to the piano. Poor Agnes 
could not speak, though her heart was brim- 
full, and prompted words of penitence unfeign- 
ed. But she was on the verge of tears, and 
dared not trust herself to utter a syllable. 

As for the rest of the evening, it passed like 
a miserable dream. She could not be roused 
even by the sight of Mr. Decker and Miss Eus- 
tace engaged in something that looked like a 
conversation. The first thing that at all re- 
freshed her was the sight of the Misses Thors- 
ton sweeping up in an imposing style to bid 
good evening. 

They were all gone at last. Agnes was im- 
patient to be once more in her room. Her 
father however, detained her, to say a few 
words. 

“ Agnes. I wish you had not been too much 
occupied to-night to pay some polite attention 
to Mr. Heath. I should think his society at 
least as improving as that of Mr. Sullivan.” 

“Mr. Heath was very well attended to, sir, 
I believe.” 

“Yes, thanks to Miss Eustace. I am sorry 
you have not more of her good sense in selecting 
your friends. I can see that she already ap- 
preciates Mr. Heath’s character, more justly 
than you do, after a month’s acquaintance. 

This was rather hard. Agnes smothered 
down her bitter feelings as well as she could, 
and only answering with a laugh, that Mary’s 
discretion had not saved her from having one 
fool of a friend, she made her escape. 

A week and more passed ; and iP 1 Agnes had 
recorded her experience of each day, which, 
with her aversion to writing, she never did, it 
would have read, with but little variation, as 
follows: . 

“A miserable day ; my father more displeas- 
ed with me, Dick *Sullbvan more Be 
Mr. Decker more unmanageable, Mr. Heat 
more silent and distant toward me, and I more 
utterly weary of myself.” 

It was a new thing for Agnes to feel depress- 
ed through the whole of alten day, and then 
find her sadness wake anew with her on the 
morrow. At times she would resolve, with all 
the strength of her will, to throw off the bur- 
den, and be careless as before; and these re- 
solves were often signalized by renewed flirta- 
tion with the never-failing Dick; for all this 
time the rides and walks and evening visits 
continued, making it to outward appearance g 
season of constant and varied enjoyment. So 
at least vr a the envying Misses Thorston, 
who were only at times itted within the 
enchanted circle, and who could catch torment- 
ing glimpses from their windows of all this 
Succession of delights. 

Meantime, Mr. Sullivan, encouraged by the 
Seasons of sunshine which A gnes’s eaprice allow- 
ed him, began to infuse a shade of sentiment 
into their intercourse. Nothing could become 
him worse, Agnes thought; it was too absurd. 

But it was uncomfortable too, and his feelings, 
though, to be sure, he had no right to have any, 
did seem to be really interested ; and if so, was 


she not es for the mortification that, ‘ 


was before: 4. «But who,” said to 
herself, “ could-have dreamed of Dick Sullivan’s 

_ Setting up a heart all on a sudden!” a 
It was on a Saturday evening this new 


cheerful than was her wout. Agnes had once 
found her in tears. At other times she had 
observed an excitement of manner in her en- 
joyment of their daily pleasures, quite unlike 

er usual self. There seemed to be conceal- 

ment on both sides. P 

On Monday morning, Mr. Decker broke in 
upon the girls as they sat sewing in the libra- 
ry, his head filled with a plan for visiting a cer- 
tain glen whose existence had lately become 
known to him. “We must certainly go there,” 
he said. “It is not too far for such walkers as 
you are, and it is really worth seeing. Miss 
Agnes, [ know, will be in raptures.” 

iss Agnes in her secret heart doubted very 
much the raptures, but, on the whole, the idea 
was a welcome one. To find herself in some 
new spot, unassociated with any past folly, and 
filled with the wild charms of nature, would be, 
for the hour at least, a relief. 

“Heath must go,” continued Mr. Decker. 
“ He is an enthusiast in natural scenery ; indeed, 
he first showed me the way to this place. Mr. 
Sullivan goes, of course ; and what say you to 
our friends the Thorstons? ” 

es was in favor of inviting them. It would 
gratify them highly, and the more the mer- 
rier. 

Mary now suggested some fears of the damp 
walking they must expect after yesterday’s rain. 
It was decided to wait until Tuesday afternoon, 
‘when it was hoped that allill effects of the 
storm would have disappeared. 

“Put up your work, Mary,” said Agnes, 
‘and let as go and invite those girls at once. 
They will feel called upon to make some exten- 
sive preparations in the way of dress, and it is 
only kindness to give them time.” 

As they were preparing to go, Decker beg- 
ged leave to accompany them. 

“The flutter of a little bright plumage is a 

leasant sight, when a man has been shut up 
Soon to such sober society as this. [ havea 
weakness for fine shows; and when they are of- 
fered without charge, it is fairly ungrateful to 
neglect them.” 

“You are an ungrateful being, as it is,” cri- 
ed Agnes. Asif I had never got up any fine 
shows for your benefit! Have all those scarlet 
ribbons gone for nought?” 

Decker laughed, and said he believed he 
had done her injustice. He would confess that 
she sometimes looked gaudy enough even for 
his taste. 

“Then your condemnation is levelled at Miss 
Eustace,” said Agnes, “and I give her up to it. 
Her taste is grave enough to suit a Quaker. 
Her motto must be the same with Jenny 
Wren’s. ’ 

“ «But I will dress in my brown gown, 
And never go too fine.’ ”’ . 

“ My displeasure will sit lightly on Jenny 

Wren,” he answered. “I fear she will never 
ruffle a feather the more for me.” 
“T fear so, indeed,” thought Agnes, “if even 
you could. be brought to play Cock Robin to 
her, which seems equally to be despaired of. 
But how gravely Mary is taking all this! She 
surely cannot be hurt at our censuring her 
taste. But the truth is, we are both cross, and 
I am afraid, both on behalf of the same man. 
| wish Mr. Heath had never come here. He 
has interfered in the only matrimonial plan I 
ever had at heart, and has contrived to set me 
at daggers-drawing with my own conscience 
into the bargain.” 

With such profitable meditations as these, 
Agnes beguiled the way till they reached Mrs. 
Cornell’s. She had prepared her companions 
for a long season of anticipation in the parlor; 
but when the door was thrown open, the young 
ladies were discovered already in full splendor, 
entertaining with vivacious ease the fascinating 
Mr. Sullivan. Agnes hastened to atone for 
what she knew to be an unwelcome interrup- 
tion, by entering at once upon the subject of 
the walk. 

On receiving this invitation, in which Mr. 
Sullivan was at the same time included, the 
fair Thorstons underwent a severe struggle. To 
—— such delightful opportunities would be 
cruel in the extreme, but to go on foot! No 
pavements either, and a distance of two or 
three miles, with a prospect of rough climbing 
at the end! “Their heroism was not equal to 
it; and after many indirect attempts to meta- 
morphose the whole scheme, and introduce 
horses and conveyances, they very reluctantly 
declined. 

“We can do without you,” thought Agnes, 
indignant at their want of enterprise, “and if 
you can ensnare Dick Sullivan into remaining 
at home with you, it will be all the better.” 

“ By the way, Miss Agnes,” cried that hero, 
suddenly breaking in upon these unspoken 
thoughts, “do you remember that wild sister of 
mine?” 

“Perfectly well.” 

“ve lost her, I find—the news came to me 
this morning ; don’t look so shocked; she’s only 
married; she has eloped, in fact.” 

“Eloped! With whom? Any oné I know?” 
cried Agnes, highly excited by so racy a bit of 
intelligence. 

“No, I fancy not. I forget his name myself, 
but he is a young scapegrace of a fellow, de- 
pendent, Fan tells me, on some great uncle or 
other, who will hardly be pleased with this 
turn of affairs. Stay, I remember now she calls 
him her adored Lawrence, and signs herself my 
affectionate sister, Fanny Morgan.” 

Agnes had never heard of any Lawrence 
Morgan, but she had known Fanny Sulivan 
well, and felt far more interest in the matter 
than Dick appeared to have. 

“She is an acquaintance of yours, too,” Ag- 
nes began, turning to Mr. Decker. But she 
was so struck by his changed appearance, that 
she could hardly command herself to go on. 
He was looking flushed and excited, and alto- 
gether appeared so unlike his philosophical 
self, that Agnes was quite confounded. Was 
this the secret of it, after all? Could such a 
man really have loved that flirt of a girl? 
Agnes recollected that he had spoken of meet- 
ing Miss Sullivan at the Springs, and that he 
had called her handsome ; but she had never 
suspected him of regarding her in any other 
light than that in which she herself looked 
upon her. If this was his ideal, no wonder 

ary Eustace was unappreciated by him ! 

To relieve Mr. Decker and herself from the 
embarrassment which both were suffering, 
Agnes now rose and made her adieu. They 
had scarcely entered the village street, when 
Mr. Decker said, abruptly — 

“Have you any commands for the city, Miss 
Levison? I am very sorry; but it will be 
nec for me to go down to-day, I find.” 

Agnes stopped short, and looked at him with 
undisguised amazement. He stood her gaze 
manfully, without offering an explanation of 
the mystery. 

“fT am glad he does not attempt to lie about 
it,” thought Agnes ; “ but any ordinary excuse 
would be too barefaced.” 

“T hope,” he continued, “that my absence 
will not interfere with to-morrow’s walk.” 

“Oh, not in the least,” returned Agnes. “At 
all events, it must not stand in the way of such 
mature plans as yours.” 

Mr. Decker colored, but made no reply. 
Agnes saw that he was at her mercy, and she 
ie too generous to trample on a defenceless 

‘oe. 

“Do not let us detain you,” she said. “A 
pleasant ride to you, and success on this urgent 
errand! ” 

“[ distrust you,” he answered, laughingly, 
and looking relieved. “There is mischief —_ 
ing under the words of your benediction. 
Miss Eustace, cannot you give me a sincere 
one ?” 

“ a have my good wishes,” said Mary, 
uietly. 

“And that is more than you deserve from 
her,” thought Agnes, as she watched his re- 
treating form. “To sigh for a lost Fanny Sul- 
livan, and be blind to Mary Eustace! 
what in the world is the man going to do now ? 
Is he about to die at the feet of Mrs. Law 
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whole afternoon. But go I will, whatever hap- 

ns. I will not be talked into a project by 
Rodney Decker’s eloquence, and then see it 
blown away like a feather the next moment, at 
the breath of his mysterious caprice. I will 
have that walk, if I go alone.” 

This sublime resolution seemed likely to be 

retty thoroughly tested. On Tuesday morn- 

ing, Dick Sullivan was sent to bespeak Mr. 
Heath’s company and guidance to the newly- 
discovered glen. Mr. Heath gave him all neces- 
sary instructions for finding it, but sent word 
that he was obliged to attend a funeral, and 
would be unable to accompany them. 

Agnes’s will now carried the matter through. 
Mary had a head-ache, and looked as if she 
would gladly be left in quiet. But Agnes as- 
sured her that the walk would be her best 
cure; that they should not have another such 
fine day that season ; and that, more than this, 
it was a shame to flatter these men by accom- 
modating one’s plans to their movements. 
Mary had not spirits to contest the point. She 
soon yielded, and about noon the party of three 
set forth. 

Now the truth was, that Mr. Sullivan had 
been so impatient to return to his post at Miss 
Levison’s side, that he had given little heed to 
Mr. Heath’s careful directions. He consequent- 
ly found himself acting in the capacity of 
guide, and, as such, implicitly relied upon by 
his companions; while in fact he had the 
vaguest possible idea of where their true path 
lay. But Dick was not the one to contess igno- 
rance prematurely. He put a bold faceon the 
matter, and beguiling the way with his agree- 
able discourse, affected an entire security as to 
its happy termination. It was not till after 
many blindly-undertaken short cuts, and pro- 
tracted wanderings in unpathed woods, during 
which the points of compass were hopelessly 
lost by the whole party, that he condescended 
to acknowledge himself a little in doubt which 
way to proceed next. ‘ 

Agnes was now heartily provoked with him. 
The walk had been a particularly uncomfort- 
able one to her; for as often as Mary Eustace 
fell a little behind, which she seemed bent upon 
doing, Mr. Sullivan relapsed into sentiment, 
and Agnes really began to fear that she should 
not be able to keep off the crisis of a proposal. 

There seemed no prospect now of reaching 
the desired glen; and Miss Eustace, who had 
not enjoyed the excitement of keeping in check 
a lover’s advances, was already complaining of 
fatigue. Agnes found a seat for her among 
the boughs of a fallen tree, and placed a stone 
at her feet. She then espied, on the borders of 
a dark brook that wound its way through the 
wood, some clusters of the bright cardinal 
flower; she hastened to secure them; they 
would contrast finely with the glossy blackness 
of Mary’s hair. Mr. Sullivan, as she knew of 
old, was an expert wreath-maker, and he really 
needed some employment to keep him out of 
mischief. Agnes showered the scarlet blossoms 
over him, as he sat in a graceful attitude at 
Miss Eustace’s feet, and commanded him, in 
her wilful way, to use his best skill in forming 
a garland for the queen she had throned. 

Her companions being thus disposed of, Agnes 
indulged her own restlessness by exploring the 
wood in every direction around them. In her 
present irritated mood, it was a relief to be 
alone. 

As she wandered aimlessly about, she soon 
found herself retracing the path which they 
had broken in entering the wood, and her eye 
was caught by something white lying on the 
ground before her. She stooped for it, and 
found it to be a letter, and, on looking more 
carefully at the address, she recognised it as 
the very letter she had written to Mary Eustace 
before her coming. 

“My” rly Mi has a hole.in 
her pocket, for once,” she said to herself, “ or 
very Agnes-like ways of putting things into it.” 

Ton now recalled the free, happy spirit in 
which that letter had been penned, so different 
from her present state of heart. She opened 
it, to bring back, if possible, by its perusal, 
some ray of that lost sunshine. As she unfold- 
ed the well-filled sheet, a slip of paper, as closely 
written as the rest, fluttered to her feet. Agnes 
was much in the habit of tucking in a few last 
words in such a shape, and it did not occur to 
her, as she picked it up, that she was about to 
read anything but her own forgotten words, 
until her attention was irrevocably fastened to 
the lines before her. They were these: 

“Mary, if you ever loved me, let no false 
sense of duty keep you from your Agnes, (bless 
her for loving you!) because] am here. We 
will meet as strangers. Let me but hear your 
voice again, and mine shall not utter a word 
you would wish unspoken. We have not sought 
this meeting; it has been strangely ordered for 
us. You are striving to act and live as if we 
had never met. Do so now, and let that stern 
rule give, for once, happiness instead of sorrow. 
I mean no reproach; words cannot tell how 
deeply I honor you in all!” 

Agnes’s amazement and intense excitement 
had hurried her through this mysterious note, 
seemingly without the power to stop. For one 
moment the whole was a profound enigma to 
her; the next, a suspicion flashed like lightning 
through the darkness. Mary’s ready appreci- 
ation of Mr. Heath, their long talks, her indif- 
ference to Decker, her sadness, and those past 
trials at which she once hinted—there was no 
room for doubt. They had known one another: 
she had loved him—he still loved her! A wild 
tumult rose in Agnes’s breast; its cause she did 
not stop to inquire, but she knew herself to be 
now at last miserable beyond endurance. 
Urged by a resistless impulse, she plunged into 
the densest part of the wood, and dashed on 
through bush and brier, and tangled thicket, 
crossing the brook at a leap, and climbing the 
bank beyond without a thought ot its steep- 
ness. The passionate feeling aroused in her 
soul seemed to demand this unchecked and 
reckless motion, as its only vent. 

The woodland now lay more open before her. 
She flew with redoubled speed through its 
quiet glades, till at length she struck upon a 
beaten path leading down a slight descent. 
Agnes followed it at the same desperate pace, 
careless where it was leading her, when, with 
a sudden dismay, she found herself on the 
shore of the fatal lake! 

It was very beautiful, as it lay under the 
calm light of that autumn afternoon; but at 
sight of it Agnes felt her strength deserting 
her, and, trembling in every limb, she sank to 
the ground. Asshe looked bewildered around 
her, she became aware, with a growing sense 
of fear, that she was on the very spot over 
which her brother’s lifeless body had been 
borne, when it was taken from these treacher- 
ous depths. The great rock jutting into the 
lake, the cedar bushes growing to its edge, and 
the tall groups of chestnut trees behind, were 
all too well known to her, though she had not 
looked on them for many years. And now the 
fierce conflict that had impelled her unwitting- 
ly to the spot was hushed 1 before its peaceful 
beauty, eloquent, to Agnes’s heart, of an undy- 
ing sorrow. The poor child burst into tears, 
and being now too weak and exhausted for any 
self-control, she seemed to sob away her life in 
the vehement indulgence of her grief. By de- 
grees her mood grew gentler; the pride and 
pe and strength of will by which her heart 

ad been torn, melted fast away, leaving her 
humble, penitent, and sorrowful. The throng- 
ing memories of her loved brother, to whic 
the scene before her gave birth, would not 
suffer an ungentle feeling to have place within 
her breast, and she almost forgot the stran 
discovery which had for the time seemed really 


4 to en her. 


wy: ig rustling on the strewn pathway 
‘startled her from her dreaming. Dick Sulli- 
van—how could she meet him? No, it was 
Mr. Heath! ? 

He took no notice of her tears, but answered 
her astonishment at seeing him by saying, that 
on coming from the funeral he had been at- 

nding, he had found himself in the neighbor- 
ho the lake, and had chosen a solitary 
walk home slong, J ssaiee, rather than a 

turnpike. He then took 


of beautiful points in the view, and 
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left, and their heavy sorrow, till Agnes, as she 
listened, became reass is manner was 
in harmony with her feelings, and she enjoyed 
the quiet of the hour in the transient forgetful- 
ness of all the excitement that had preceded it. 

It was just creeping into her thoughts, 
as when we slowly wake at morning to some 
strange reality, which sleep has made us doubt, 
when her attention was di by an incident 
of some interest. Mr. Heath, while talking, 
had been drawing deep lines in the pebbly 
beach at their feet, with the end of his stout 
walking-stick. Agnes, as she sat unconsciously 
ine -pe these movements, saw him, at last, 
turn up from its gravelly bed a rusty pen-knife. 
She took it up to examine, and cleaning it off 
as well as she could, she discovered, engraved 
on the handle, the letters E. C. H. 

“Your initials!” sheexclaimed, surprised at 
the gy set » 

“Yes, and my knife?’ he answe takin 
it from her seamed on has lain there wie 
turbed for five years.”’ 

Agnes looked at himin astonishment. 
had not supposed he oe ever in the place be- 
fore that summer. hy @ wondering sus- 
owe seized her, and, looking eagerly up into 

is face, she said, in a broken voice— 

“ Was it zon that brought my poor brother 
home to us?” 

“Tt was.” he answered, without looking up. 

“But how was it possible?” continued the 
bewildered Agnes. “How could you have 
chanced to be here ?” 

“T was on a vacation tour,led here and there 
by one beautiful view afte: another, none of 
which I ever a to see tgain. But when 
this place was offered to me, with my other 
motives for accepting it, therm mingled a strong 
desire to look once more upon this lake, to 
which the event of that day had lent so touch- 
ing an interest.” 

“Oh, why did you never tell me of this?” 
cried Agnes, reproachfully. 

“To what purpose?” he answered. “It could 
only waken painful memories, and forever con- 
nect them with myself.” 

“But we owe you so much—it was cruel not 
to let us speak our thanks to you.” 

np py his head sadly. 

“Tf it had been permitted me to stand be- 
tween you and that sorrow, I might have been 
tempted to urge, too far, perhaps, my claim 
upon your gratitude. But I was only a mes- 
senger of evil.” 

Agnes’s heart was too full to allow her to 
answer him, or even to take in the full import 
of his words. Her memory was calling back 
the happy years of her brother’s short life, 
their wild frolics, their twilight confidences, 
her proud hopes for him, and his loving reliance 
upon her. Of all this she spoke freely and 
simply to Mr. Heath, sure of his understanding 
ese 

“T shall never love any one as I could have 
loved my brother,” she said, sighing. 

“ Never!” repeated Mr. Heath, looking sud- 
denly into her eyes. She blushed under the 
earnestness of his gaze. 


“Dear Agnes, if ever you recall that wor 
let it be for me!” ‘ 


She 


The autumn afternoon wore away, and still 
those two sat talking on the shore of Waunee 
Lake. There had indeed been many things to 
say; for Agnes could not take in at once so 
strange a mystery. To be loved where she had 
thought herself only condemned! It must be 
taught her again and again, with varied 

hrase, and all the eloquence of eye and tone, 
fore her bewildered heart could receive it. 

“But I thought you did not even respect me,” 
she said, at last. 

“ But you thought wrong.” 


« An M 
And I have egy thes ied have seemed 

“Your seemings are not hard toread through. 
And I had an able commentator in Miss Eus- 
tace.” 

Miss Eustace! The name brought up a host 
of confused suspicions. But without stopping 
to analyze, she dismissed them en masse as un- 
worthy of a thought. For now Mr. Heath was 
telling her how the one vision he had had of 
her, so long ago, in the hour of her grief, had 
lived in his heart forever after; how he had 
longed to meet her again, and yet had feared 
all the time to find her spoiled by the change 
from girl to woman. 

“T am spoiled enough,” said Agnes, “ but 
that change has hardly come to me yet.’’ 

“.True, it has not,” he answered more grave- 
ly, “and I have done wrong to disturb you so 
early with this avowal of my love. Do not let 
it burden you, dear Agnes, nor think of it as 
involving your future. I will not fetter you by 
asking the exchange of a single promise. Only 
trust me for your friend, and let this afternoon’s 
disclosure simply serve to assure you how deep- 
ly I deserve the name.” 

“T do trust you, entirely,” she said, with a 
grateful, iin look. But at this moment 
a guilty recollection of her deserted friends in 
the wood broke in upon the happy rest of heart 
she was enjoying. 

“Poor Mary!” she exclaimed, starting to 
her feet. “With her low spirits and headache, 
to be thrown for two mortal hours on the mer- 
cies of Dick Sullivan! I ought to know what 
that is!” she added, laughing, as she ran light- 
ly up the path. 

It took some time to retrace the devious way 
by which Agnes had come, yet she almost 
wished it longer—in part for the new pleasure 
of Mr. Heath’s companionship, but also be- 
cause she really dreaded to meet her friend, 
after having used her so abominably. But the 
brook was now crossed, and the fallen tree 
came in sight; and there, upon her woodland 
throne, crowned with a tiara of radiant blos- 
soms, sat the lovely Mary Eustace, listening, 
with bright smiles and eyes alight with pleas- 
ure, to the words of her companion. Agnes 
stood still in wonder. 

“ How beautiful she is!” thought she. “And 
what can Dick Sullivan be saying, to call up 
such a smile as that?” 

At this moment, startled by the sound of 
footsteps, he turned toward-her. It was no 
other than Rodney Decker! And before Ag- 
nes could recover from this surprise; he had 
taken her hand, and, with half-mischievous 
earnestness, was beseeching her sanction to his 
engagement with Miss Eustace! 

“J will not be played with any longer,” cried 
Agnes, laughing and crying at once, “TI will 
know what all this means. Mary, tell me, is 
this man in earnest?” 

“T desire to believe so,” returned Mary. 

“But when did you begin to love him?” 
pursued the excited Agnes. 

“Oh, spare her the day and hour, Miss Ag- 
nes,” interrupted Decker, “and address your 
questions to me, if you please. I am tough 
enough to undergo the longest catechism you 
ean get Up ; but poor Mary looks somewhat 
overcome. 

“Mary, indeed!” said Agnes to herself. 
“That is making p ! Oh, if I could ask 
fifty questions in a breath!” she exclaimed, 
leaning against a tree for support. 

“There is no haste,” said Decker, coolly. 
“Take a seat, Miss Agnes, and go on at your 
leisure.” ‘ 

Agnes was in no fit frame to conduct a cate- 
chetical exercise with deliberation and deco- 
ram. She sat down, however, and commenced 
with all the calmness she could command. 

“When did you first become interested in 
Mirs Eustace, Mr. Decker?” 

“To the best of my knowledge, about five 
months since,” ; 

The questioner was staggered. But now the 
mysterious letter and its postscript occurred to 
her mind, and began to shed some light over 
this obscure riddle. Drawing the letter from 
her pocket, and bringing the enclsed slip of 

to view, she asked— 

‘Is that your handwriting?” 

“It is. Have you forgotten ‘that you gave 
me that letter unsealed, to mail for you?” 

“And you jumped at the chance of saving 
i. Mary; I am afraid he is mercenary. 

advise you to discard him at once,” 

“There was more than to save,” said 


Mr. Decker. “A Jetter from me w have 
i mang Sen lie shore Wee he had | been politely returned with unbroken seal ; 
and then of the family he had just 


. but 
under cover of your good name, I knew I could 





smuggle in a word without reproof. And, in 
all humility, I think my little addition had as 
much to do with bringing Miss Eustace as 
your own admirable letter.” 

“You are very impertinent,” said Agnes. 
“J dare say you are right, however. But why 
all this concealment and underhand work? 
Why not be eng! ed at once, and say so?”’ 

“True enough, Miss Agnes. I should have 
highly approved that course, myself. But Miss 
Eustace has a venerable grandfather—don’t 
look so deprecating, Mary; [ am not going to 
be disrespectful—who as decidedly disapproved 
it, and not only that, but the whole matter of 
our ar engaged at all.” 

“But I can’t see the reason of that,” said 
A es. “TI always considered you what is 
called in society ‘a strictly eligible match. ” 

“I am exceedingly flattered. But in this 
case the question did not turn at all upon my 
personal eligibility. The difficulty lay in the 
existence of a hopeful young nephew and pro- 
tegé of Mr. Eustace, who was in a fair way to 
be ruined, unless somebody took him in hand. 
To Mary, accordingly, was to belong the in- 
teresting task of taming, reforming, guidin 
and marrying him; and: then the ot "man’s 
property was to descend to them, undivided. A 
delightful plan, was it not?” 

“The old tyrant!” cried Agnes, indignantly. 
“ Mary Eustace, it you ever submitted to all 
that, I give you up.” 

“ Not to all that,” continued Decker. “She 
told her grandfather that she could not con- 
sent to marry his nephew, but that_she would 
so far comply with his wishes as to remain free 
for the present, Mr. Eustace indulging some 
fanciful hope that the young man’s charms 
might in time make an impression upon her. 
I was therefore discarded, and forbidden to 
visit at the house, or to address any more let- 
ters to Miss Eustace. Nothing was said about 
accidental meetings at Levison Lodge, or slip- 
ping postscripts into other people’s letters.” 

“ And now, what took you so suddenly to the 
city ?”’ pursued Agnes. 

The news that Mary’s amiable suitor, instead 
of pining under her neglect, had taken affairs 
into his own hands, and was consoling himself 
with the ready smiles of Miss Sullivan.” 

“ And that Lawrence Morgan is your cousin, 
Mary!” cried Agnes, beginning to see day- 
light. “Well, go on.” 

“T hurried off to the city, had an interview 
with Mr. Eustace, and found him full of indig- 
nation and disappointment at the step Law- 
rence had taken, but no longer ill-disposed 
toward me. In short, I obtained his consent, 
and now Mary’s filial submission being out of 
the way, what remained was not difficult ; or, 
rather, the rest of the battle I had fought some 
months before. It was hard enough in the 
time of it,” he added, looking laughingly back 
at Miss Eustace. 

“What traitors you have been in the midst 
of us, and [ so unsuspecting through the whole! 
You might well make that promise the first 
night you came, you artful Mary Eustace! 
Did she tell you that, Mr. Decker? That she 
would not judge of you by that evening’s ex- 
perience alone!” 

Decker laughed, and said he had heard of it. 

“Yes, I'll warrant you had many a good 
talk when none of us were suspecting, and I, 
perhaps, wearying myself out with trying to 
make you decently civil to one another.” 

“Not so many as you might think, Miss 
Agnes. Mary was very cruel, and held me 
strictly to the rule of ‘friends, and only 
friends.’ But I acknowledge we sometimes 
amused ourselves a little at your misapprehen- 
sions about us.” 

“That was downright treachery, for you 
were carefully fostering them all the time. Do 
you remember that morning ride, when you 
provoked me by talking 86 sii Paibey of Mary’s 
eyes 2 

May do recall some nonsense of that sort,’’ re- 
plied Decker, “ but I remember the ride home 
more distinctly. Poor Mary and I delayed, to 
talk awhile in the park, and I had a world of 
trouble afterwards, in accounting to you for 
the time we spent there. Oh, we were the 
true victims, Miss Agnes!” 

“But after all, Mary, why could not you 
just have made a confidante of me ?” 

“ Because, dear Agnes,” said Mary, “your 
enthusiastic, romantic interest in our troubles 
would have been my worst assistant in the 
hard task of keeping a quiet and submissive 
heart. Perhaps 1 was wrong in coming here 
at all, under the circumstances, but I believed 
myself able to enjoy Mr. Decker’s society, 
without reference to the past or future.” 

“ By the way,” said Agnes, suddenly, “does 
anybody know what has become of Mr. Sulli- 
van ?” 

“I have that pleasure,” replied Mr. Decker. 
“It was a glimpse of his handsome figure 
emerging from the wood, that first set me on 
the right track for finding you. He was look- 
ing very tired and miserable, [ saw, as I came 
up to him, and said he had been searching 
above an hour for Miss Levison, with no suc- 
cess.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Agnes. “It is really 
too bad, when he performed his task of adorn- 
ing Miss Eustace so tastefully.” 

“T encouraged him to believe that Miss 
Levison had not come to any untimely end, but 
would appear in her own good time. I recom- 
mended him very strongly, however, to return 
to the Lodge, and bring back the wagon, as she 
would probably be much fatigued after her 
wanderings. i had very little idea of persua- 
ding him to go, but he is really a good-natured 
dog. I beg your pardon, Miss Agnes: I mean 
to say, a benevolent member of society.” 

“ No one can say that of you, at all events,” 
said Agnes. 

Mr. Heath had been sitting very quietly by 
himself, watching the play of Agnes’s earnest 
face, through all this exciting dialogue. He 
now reminded the party that it was already 
past sunset, and proposed that they should find 
their way back to the road. He gave his arm 
to Agnes, and guiding her footsteps through 
the darkening wood, listened to the happy out- 
flow of her heart, in the unexpected fulfilment 
of her wishes for the lovers, who were follow- 
ing close behind them. 

On reaching the road, Sam and the wagon 
were discovered in waiting, but no Mr. Sulli- 
van was with them. His afternoon’s experi- 
ence had not been agreeable enough to tempt 
him back; and as they drove past Mrs. Cor- 
nell’s, they saw him sitting in the porch with 
the fair Anna Thorston. Agnes looked at 
them, and hoped he would prove as consolable 
as his new brother-in-law, Lawrence Morgan. 


“And Mary,” said Agnes, just before drop- 
ping asleep that night, at the end of a long 
talk, of which Rodney Decker was the theme, 
“JT am very happy, too, and Mr. Heath and I 
are good friends again; but you must not ask 
me any more about it, please, because I ought 
not to tell you.” 


Frowers Bioomine ArrtiriciaLLy.—Some 
weeks ago, a curious experiment was made at 
Paris, by Mr. Herbert, in the presence of a 
select audience, including several reporters of 
the press. A canvass awning had been put 
up near the Boulevard, and a flower-garden 

repared inside, and planted with Lilies, 
Phrysanthemume, Africans, Dahlias, Thyme, 
Laurels, Roses, Sunflowers, Daisies and Asters. 
All these plants were covered with buds which 
would have required at least a fortnight to 
bloom naturally, but having been lately re- 
moved, they were in a drooping state. r. H. 
came in with some gardeners, and they beg: 
the experiments. At first they watered a Lily 
and a Dahlia with a red liquor, and covered 
them with bell-glasses. Immediately the tem- 
perature rose inside by the ebullition of the 
compound, and the men, by applying their 
hands on the glass, and opening or shutting a 
small valve fixed on it, a to measure 
and regulate the heat. After ten minutes, the 

lasses were removed, and, to the delight of all, 
the ants were covered with full-grown flowers, 
filling the air with their perfume. To prevent 
any suspicion of foul play, a flower-pot was 
suspended by wires, the ent re- 


—_—* it. In the end, all the flowers were 


lown. and each lady went away with a mag- 


7 


nificent nosegay. 


For the National Era. 
“NON OMNIS MORIAR.” * 


I. 
Over the blackness of my hair 
Comes the frost of Age and Care; 
Streaks of silver intertwine 
With dark locks through which they shine 
With premonitory gleam— 
Prophets of the time are they, 
Of the swiftly-coming day, 
When shall end this fever-dream ; 
And no more the busy brain, 
With its subtle thoughts and fancies— 
The soul’s wondrous necromancies— 
Thrill to pleasure or to pain. 
In the sluggish pulse—the slow 
Life-tide, with its ebb and flow— 
I can hear a murmurous sound, 
As if from my soul’s profound, 
Whispering very sweet and low, 
Spirits called me—low and sweet, 
Pulse by pulse the words repeat— 
* Linger not when bidden to go!” 
List, my Soul! that warning tone 
Not of sadness alono ; 
Something of promise, good and fair, 
Something of prophecy is-there, : 
Of a Future which shall be 
Better, brighter, holier far 
Than Earth's life can give to thee; 
Oh, surpassing all we know 
Or of good or pure below— 
“* Non omnis mortar!” 


II. 
Shadows, I know not how or why, 
Day by day creep o’er mine eye ; 
And the fire that once was hid 
Underneath the drooping lid, 
Or, by strong emotion wrought, 
Flashed the lightning of my thought, 
Gleams but seldom now, and faintly - 
Even the noonday seemeth dim; 
Hills, by brightest sunshine kissed, 
Swell beneath a robe of mist, 
Or in shimmering vapor swim ; 
And the trees, by twos and threes, 
Deftly shaken by the breeze, 
Waltz to music, slowly, quaintly— 
Ah! this treason of the eye! 
Whence is it, or how, or why? 
Tells it not that night is nigh? 
The still night, unstirred by breath, 
Through whose Dark shines never a star, 
The vague Opaque which men call Death? 
Yet—‘ non omnis moriar !” 


III. 
A quick-coming weariness, 
When with laggard pace I tread 
Olden paths, where once, as flect 
As the roe, I sprang to greet 
The morn, dawning dim and red, 
Now doth every limb oppress— 
Wearily they follow still 
The slow motions of my will. 
Wearily—but soon give o’er: 
Youth, with lithe and supple thews, 
Passed, as pass the morning dews— 
Vanished youth returns no more! 
Now I tread the solemn shore 
Of that sea whose vastitude 
Mortal eye hath never viewed, 
Never mariner did explore ; 
And its thundrous organ-roll, 
Booming grandly from afar, 
Pours its anthem on my soul, 
With a many-voiced refrain, 
Heard again—again—again— 
‘** Non omnis mortar!” 


IV. 
As the dew that bends the grass, 
As the breath that stains the glass, 
As the morning's floating mist 
By the fervid sunbeam kissed, 
As the pageant of a dream, 
As the lapsing of a stream, 
As the hope that glorifies 
Youth, and with its day-spring dies, 
As, in woman's faith, the trust 
Which an hour must dash to dust, 
As the rapture which is sweetest, 
As whatever thing is fleetest, 
Life, with all that it can borrow 
From the world of joy or sorrow, 
All its petty conflicts o’er, 
Passes, and is known no more. 
Nay, one hope remains to bar 
The despair that else would gloom 
Over the portals of the tomb— 
* Won omnis moriar !” 

V. 

Something of me, when men have said, 
“Speak kindly of him—he is dead!” 
Something that doth appertain 
To throbbing heart and thinking brain, 
Shall, when I have passed, remain— 
The memory of some sweet thought, 
Or good deed in kindness wrought— 
Verse of mine, perchance, impressed 
With the love that fills my breast, 
Or its wo and wild unrest, 
Shall, enshrined in some fond heart, 
Of its very life a part, 
Live on, and with sweet constraint, 
Hold it to my memory— 
Thus “ I shall not wholly die.” 
Then, Soul! let nor pain, nor fear, 
Nor the wrong that shadows life, 
Nor hate, with which thou art at strife, 
Claim the tribute of a tear, 
Or the language of complaint. 
Henceforth, nought thy peace should mar— 
Deeper than thy fears or woes 
Sinks the spirit of repose, 
When triumphant Faith can cry, 
“From Death I wrest the victory ! 
Non omnis mortar !”’ 


VI. 

But the heart must yield its trust, 
And its memory be as dust, 
When, at length, it bows before 
Earth’s exulting Conqueror. 
Earth itself (so prophets say) 
In the flame shall pass away, 
And the heavens together roll 
Like a crisped and burning scroll, 
And its myriad orbs expire 
In a baptism of fire. 
Yet even then the Soul can cry, 
“Nay, I shall not wholly die!” 
From its place though Earth be driven, 
Though shall fall the stars from heaven, 
Though the regnant sun be hurled 
From his throne above the world, 
And in fervent heat be blent 
Every fusing element— 
Still, outliving sun and star, 
In a life serene and high, 
Clothed with immortality, 
Victor over Death and Hell, 
I my triumph-song will swell, 
“ Non omnis moriar !” 

WituiaM H. BuRLEIGH. 


Syracuse, April 8, 1852. 


* “T shall not wholly die”, —an exclamation of the 
Latin poet, Horace. 


Receipt For a Happy Home.—Six things, 
says Hamilton, are requisite to create & “happy 
home.” Integrity must, be the architect, and 
tidiness the upholsterer. It must be warmed 
by affection, and lighted up with cheerfulness ; 
and industry must be the ventilator, renowing 
the atmosphere 4 bringing in fresh one ad 
day by day; while over all, as a 
3 “4 and glory, nothing will pes al except 
the blessing of God. 


A Smite Apt, sur nor Exactiy INTEND- 
ep.—A Roman Catholic priest, some time since, 
in Germany, on entering the pulpit, took a wal- 
nut into it. He told his hearers that the shell 
was tasteless and valueless—that was Calvin’s 
church. The skin was nauseous, disagreeable, 


He then said that he would show them the 





Pere 


stolic church. He cracked the nut, an 
found it rotten —Cincinnati Nonpareil. 


and worthless—that was the Lutheran ehurch. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Very much has been written with regard to 
this important trait of character, yet adults, as 
well as children, are continually, in every dan- 
gerous emergency, found lamentably deficient. 
Accidents causing death and destruction of 
property will ever occur ; therefore, in calm 
and tranquil moments we should fortify our- 
selves for the hour of danger. The story of 
“John Raynor” impressed on the mid, possi- 
bly might have restored to life many children 
apparently drowned. It was in the infancy of 
this periodical that the account was given, and 
a host of our present readers were not then its 
patrons ; therefore, I hope to be pardoned for 
giving a transcript for publication, especially 
as it cannot fail to interest our juvenile friends. 

“It was during the summer holydays of 1800,” 
said Mr. Bowers, “I had a young friend stay- 
ing with me and my younger brother Edward. 
His name was John Raynor ; and how he came 
by so much information as he seemed to have, 
I do not remember that we troubled ourselves 
to inquire; but my father, who liked John ex- 
ceedingly, said it was from his constant habit 
of observation. He was then only fourteen, 
only two years older than myself. One eve- 
ning. during the absence of my parents, we oc- 
cupied ourselves with assisting our old garden- 
er. The garden sloped down to a broad river, 
which joined the sea at a few miles distance. I 
was not so busy but I looked up every now and 
then to watch the beautiful sunset that sparkled 
on the water, or the passage boat and country 
barges that glided by at intervals. Suddenly 
I observed, at a small distance, something float- 
ing on the water. 

“ <Tt is the body of a boy!’ said John, and in 
a moment flung off his jacket and threw him- 
self into the water. Fortunately he was a good 
swimmer, and his courage never left him. He 
swam with all his strength towards the float- 
ing body, and seizing with one hand the hair, 
with the other directed his course to the shore. 
We watched eagerly, and the moment he came 
within reach assisted him in laying the body 
on a grass-plot. My brother Edward recog- 
nised him as the son of a washerwoman, ex- 
claiming, as he burst into tears— 

“ «Poor woman, she will never see her boy 
again.’ John replied, in a hurried tone, 
“¢She may if we lose no time, and use the 
right means to recover him. Edward, run 
quickly for a doctor, and as you pass the kitch- 
en, tell Susan to have a bed warmed.’ 

“ ¢We had better hold him up by the heels,’ 
said the gardener, ‘to let the water run out of 
his mouth.’ 

“ ¢No, no,’ exclaimed John ; ‘ by so doing we 
shall kill hini, if he is not already dead; we 
must handle him as gently as possible.’ 

“When the body had been carried into the 
house, the gardener urged John to place the 
body near the kitchen fire; but after a little 
persuasion they yielded to John’s entreaty, and 
the body was rubbed dry, and placed on his 
right side between hot blankets, on a mattrass. 
The head was bound with flannel, and placed 
high on pillows; four bottles were filled with 
hot water. wrapped in flannels, and placed at 
the arm-pits and feet, while the body was con- 
stantly rubbed with hot flannels. John then 
took the bellows, and having blown out all the 
dust, directed me to close the mouth and one 
nostril, while he by blowing in at the other 
filled the chest with air; he then laid aside the 
bellows, and pressed the chest upwards to force 
the air out; this was done from twenty to thir- 
ty times in a minute, to imitate natural breath- 
ing. All this time the windows and doors 
were left wide open. Edward at length re- 
turned without the doctor; he was absent from 
home. The use of friction with warm flannel, 
and artificial breathing, continued for one hour 
and « half, and no signs of life appeared. John 
continued his efforts. Another half hour pass- 
ed, and, to the inexpressible delight of us all, 
the boy opened his eyes, and uttered a faint 
sigh.” 

What a good thing it was for the mother of 
this poor boy, that John Raynor once read, on 
a framed printed paper, “ Rules of the Humane 
Society for recovering persons apparently 
drowned.” Better still, that he had taken pains 
to remember them Every item that we glean, 
calculated to benefit the distressed, should be 
treasured in memory’s garner for the hour of 
need.— Mother's Journal and Family Visitant. 


From the New York Observer. 
THE PENITENT SCHOLAR. 


School is out. The last lesson has been re- 
cited and the evening hymn sung; and now 
the shouts of merry voices are heard on the 
green. Their spirits overflow like long pent- 
up waters. But one of their number is still 
imprisoned. All is quiet now in the school- 
room. There sits the teacher at her desk, with 
a sad and troubled look. At one of the desks 
before her sits a boy, whose flushed counte- 
nance and flashing eye tell of a struggle with- 
in. His arms are proudly folded, as in defi- 
ance, and his lips are compressed. He will 
never say, “I’m sorry; will you forgive me?” 
No! not he! His breath comes thick and fast, 
and the angry flush upon his cheek grows a 
deeper crimson. The door stands invitingly 
open. A few quick steps, and he can be beyond 
the reach of his teacher. Involuntarily his 
hand snatches up his cap, as she says, “George, 
come to me.” A moment more, and he has dart- 
ed out, and is away down the lane. The teach- 
er’s face grows yet more sad; her head sinks 
upon the desk, and the tears will come, as she 
thinks of the return he is making for all her 
love and care for him. 

The clock strikes five, and slowly putting on 
her bonnet and shawl, she prepares to go, when, 
Roking out at the door, she sees the boy com- 
ing towards the school-house, now taking 
rapid steps forward, as though fearful his res- 
olution would fail him; then pausing, as if 
ashamed to be seen coming back. What has 
thus changed his purpose ¢ 

Breathless with haste, he has thrown him- 
self down upon the green grass by the side of 
the brook, cooling his burning cheeks in the 

re sweet water; and as gradually the flush 
‘aded away, so in his heart died away the an- 
ger he felt towards his teacher. 

The soft south wind, as it stole wi lifting the 
hair from his brow, seemed to w isper in his 
ear, “this way, little boy, this way;” and voi- 
ces within him murmured, “Go back, go back.” 
He started to his feet. Should he heed those 
kind words—should he go back ¢ Could he go? 
Ah! and here was the struggle. Could he be 
man enough to conquer his pride and anger, 
and in true humility retrace his steps, and say 
“ forgive?” Could he go back? As he repeated 
the words, he said to himself, “I will go back ;” 
and the vic was won. Soon, with downcast 
eye and throbbing heart, he stood before his 
teacher, acknowledging in broken accents his 
fault, and asking forgiveness. The sunbeams 
streamed in through the open window, filling 
the room with golden light; but the sunlight in 
those hearts was brighter yet. Ah, children, 
if you would always have sunlight in your hearts, 
never let the clouds of anger rise to dim your 


sky. 
fie was a hero. He conquered himself; and 
Solomon says, “He that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city.” At he 
cowardly ran away; but his courage came 
again ; je rallied his forces, and took the city. 
Brave is the boy that has courage to do right, 
when his proud heart says, “I not,” 
A Beavtirut Ipga—That was a beautiful 
idea of the — of eee school-master, who, 
while imself, ven gratuitous. in- 
triton 0 poor po hvac tr when increased 
in worldly goods began to think that he could 
not afford to give his services for nothing. 
“Oh, James, don’t say the like of that,” said 
the gentle-hearted woman, “don’t; 4 - 
never comes into the —_ a t fen 
as if he brought fresh air from it 
ie, eae aoe tie Wt ive them—my 
heart warms to the soft, h Baw of the 
bare feet on the floor, and the door ‘almost 
opens to let them in.” one 
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or civil; that it claims precedence of the 
State, and repudiates utterly the idea of popu- 
lar sovereignty. We cannot shut our eyes to 
the vassalage in which it holds a large portion 
of the people within its pale, and to the sway it 
exerts over them, even in the exercise of their 
rights as citizens. And shall we minister to its 
pride, inflame its arrogance, enhance its spirit- 
ual power, by the potent auxiliaries of associ- 
ated wealth ? 

But, it is said, the Catholic bishops are al- | 
ready owners in fee simple of nearly all the re- | 
ligious and charitable property in their church, | 
and that it is better to provide by a general 
law for transmitting such property in trust to 
their successors. How far the statement made ' 
is true, we are not prepared to say. We have | 
reason to believe that it is not true to the ex- 
tent alleged. But, admit it in its length and 
breadth, what then? The Bishops hold the 
property, not as Bishops, but as men ; it may 
increase their personal consequence, but con- 
tributes nothing to the consideration or power 
of the order to which they belong; and, on 
their decease, it is disposed of according to the 
general laws regulating property, and is 
lost to the church; otherwise, it must be 
disposed of by last will and testament. Prop- 
erty held by such a tenure, under such circum- 
stances, may be squandered or perverted, but 
there is not much danger of its becoming a 
permanent engine of mischief. Pass the gen- 
eral law asked for, and, while you keep wealth 
out of the hands of John Hughes, a citizen of 
the United States, you concentrate it in the 
hands of a powerful Hierarchy, in which John 
Hughes holds the rank of a Bishop, and which 
owes paramount allegiance to a foreign Pontiff 
and Potentate. Citizen Hughes is very willing 
to resign his peculiar privileges in favor of 
Bishop Hughes—to surrender property, which 
contributes little to his personal comfort or 
power, to Bishop Hughes and Co., and their 
successors forever, well knowing that the im- 
plicit confidence reposed by hundreds of thou- 
sands of good Catholics in such a firm would 
promote an unlimited accumulation of wealth, 
and open innumerable channels in which it 
could be used so as to strengthen .and extend 
the power of the members of it. 


But, it is said, “if the Catholics are entitled 
to religious equality, they should be allowed to 
manage their church property in conformity 
with their own discipline.” Certainly, unless 
that discipline prescribes a mode of managing 
property repugnant to republican institutions. 
The Civil Government which gives legal sanc- 
tion and force to any church regvlations or 
rules in conflict with the principles on which it 
rests, or the Constitution from which it derives 
its power, is false to itself and to the People it 
represents. The Legislature of a State has the 
right to decide what shall constitute a Corpo- 
ration, how its property shall be held, to what 
uses it shall be appropriated, how much it may 
own, how long it may continue. Who doubts, 
for example, its power and duty to forbid the 
appropriation of the funds of a religious corpo- 
ration, to Banking purposes, or the institution 
of an Inquisition? Should the disciplinary 
arrangements of the Catholics in this country 
require such an institution, and those of other 
religious bodies exclude it, an act by the Legis- 
lature, prohibiting it, though it might interfere 
with the discipline of the Catholic church, 
would be no infringement on religious equality. 
The argument, indeed, involves the assumption 
that a church may adopt regulations or insti- 
tutions grossly repugnant to the institutions, 
usages, and laws of a country, with impunity, 
the State being bound in every case to yield 
to its dictation. 

If Catholics would hold and enjoy property 
for religious and charitable purposes, let them 
do as their neighbors—elect trustees, in whom 
the law may vest the property in trust for 
them. The provisions of the law on this subject 
are ample, and ought to be satisfactory to rea- 
sonable men. A writer in a New York paper 
shows this with great clearness and force, 
besides exposing with eloquent indignation the 
attempt to build up a vast Moneyed Hierarchy 
in this country. We close by quoting a large 
portion of his article: 


Copies of this work are for sale at this office. 
Price—in paper covers, $1 ; cloth, $1.50; cloth, 
fall gilt, $2. 

Persons at a distance of not over 500 miles 
can have this work in paper covers mailed to 
them, free of postage, on addressing L. Clephane, 
at this office, and enclosing $1 in money and 
27 cents in post office stamps—over 500 miles 
the postage will be 54 cents. 
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A MONEYED HIERARCHY. 


Money is power. A Despot with an empty 
exchequer, and no means to replenish it, would 
sdon cease to be an object of dread. 

In a representative Government, the first 
duty, after providing the necessary treasure to 
maintain it, is to guard against its waste and 
abuse. Not a cent can be expended, except 
for objects and in ways specified by law, and 
that law enacted by the People’s representa- 
tives, who are held to a rigid account by the 
policy of frequent elections. Besides, a legiti- 
mate Government is instituted for the promc- 
tion of all the interests of the whole people, not 
to secure specific, local interests. 

The dangerous tendencies of associated 
wealth, in the form of a local corporation, 
have gone into a proverb. The ruling prin- 
ciple of every such corporation is self-interest, 
though it is established by Government for the 
purpose of promoting some enterprise favorable 
to the public welfare. This is the object of the 
Government, hut not of the Corporators. 
They may not complain, they may even be 
gratified, should others derive benefit from 
their undertaking, but it is their own gain 
which they primarily seek; and this they will 
not in the long run sacrifice or hazard for the 
general welfare. Give such a corporation a per- 
petual lease of life, grant it the privilege of 
unlimited accumulation, let its charter allow it 
the discretionary use of its fund, and it is easy 
to see how individual rights and public inter- 
ests may fall a prey to its selfishness. Hence 
the limitations as to time, amount of capital, 
and objects for which it is to be used, imposed 
by Government. 

Associated wealth in the form of a Church 
Corporation should be regarded with peculiar 
jealousy. So long as it is confined to a single 
church or congregation, it is easy to place it 
under restrictions preventing all danger to the 
State. Where the wealth is great, it must 
tend to infuse a worldly spirit both into the pas- 
tor and people ; but as the trustees are elective, 
and constitute no distinct order with peculiar 
privileges involving extraordinary spiritual 
powers, and as an isolated congregation can 
have bat little political influence, the State is 
secure from harm. But the case is entirely 
altered, when it is proposed to invest with cor- 
porate rights a distinct and perpetual order of 
men, possessing peculiar privileges, which 
involye boundless spiritual power, repre- 
senting a vast religious organization, with mil- 
lions of votaries, though independent of them, 
being appointed by and responsible to a great 
spiritual Chief, whose seat is a foreign throne, 
and who claims absolute supremacy -over 
the consciences of men, of whatever clime, 
under whatever Government. To give civil 
life to such an order, is to give legal form and 
sanction to it, to make it a State Institution. It 
is to stamp spiritual despotism with the seal of 
State approbation. To grant such an order 
the right to hold, accumulate, and use prop- 
erty, is to place in its hands the means at once 
to enslave the subjects of its own communion 
and to acquire undue and dangerous ascend- 
ency beyond its communion. 

It will surprise many of our readers, but not 
those who are familiar with the ambitious de- 
signs of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, to 
learn that such a proposition is now seriously 
made. Our attention was called to the subject 
some weeks ago, by an intelligent correspond- 
ent in New York, and a reference to it in the 
New York Evening Post reminds us that we 
have been rather remiss in introducing it to 
the notice of our readers. The following state- 
ment from the Post shows what has been at- 
tempted, and what is yet to be done if the 
People remain indifferent : 


“A subject was brought before the New 
York Legislature, at its last session, to which 
the public attention was not at that time much 
ealled, though it is a matter of no little im- 
portance. Our readers know that there is 
some difference of opinion among the Catholics 
of this country, as to the manner in which 
church property should be invested. 

“Tt is desired by the Catholic clergy that the 
bishops of their denomination, and their suc- 
cessors, should be created by the laws of the 
several States, corporations sole, with unre- 
stricted power to take, hold, and transmit in 

rpetuity, all real or other estate which now 
Cen to their denomination, or may hereaf.- 
ter be granted to them by the bequest or gift 
of any individual. 

“It is objected that this will give the entire 
legal control of the property of the church toa 

. foreign authority. The head of the church liv- 
ing in a foreign country, and the Catholic hier- 
archy being obedient to its head, the property 
of the Roman Catholic denomination will be 
managed without regard to the wishes of its 
laity in this country, and the influence derived 
from the possession of that property will be ex- 

_ercised in conformity with the designs of a 
power existing without the country, and per- 

aps 





“From the earliest foundation of the Ameri- 
can Colonies, there has been in our legislative 
action « uniform policy to prevent this over- 
shadowing power of ecclesiastical domination. 
This is written upon every statute-book as with 
a sunbeam. When the bishop alleges this 
legislation to have been in accordanee with the 
peculiar wishes of Protestant denominations, 
he utters a simple falsehood. It was done in 
opposition to such wishes. The property of 
the Episcopal Church, for illustration, had pre- 
viouly been vested in their bishops. That sect 
were, of course, partial to that mode. The 
same was true of other Protestant denomina- 
tions. But the able statesmen who guided our 
young Republic, designed to guard against 
Protestant as well as Roman Catholic concen- 
trated power. It is well known that church 
property in England, the mother country, was 
vested in bishops and ordinaries. These sole 
corporations wielded a mighty influence. ‘A 
bishop, dean, parson, and vicar, are given in the 
English books, again says the accomplished 
Kent, ‘ as instances of sole corporations, and they 
and their successors in perpetuity take the cor- 
porate property and privileges.’ One of the car- 
dinal principles of republican government in 
this country was to shake off this fearful incu- 
bus. To effect this, our statutes, besides pre- 
scribing that certain trustees or vestrymen to 
be elected by the congregations of their respect- 
ive churches—(eminently in accordance with 
the general theory of our Government)—should 
be the holders of such property, also restricted 
and limited the amount of property to be held 
by religious corporations. They were required 
to report periodically to the Legislature the 
value of property; and if a larger amount 
was acquired than so authorized, such corpora- 


hostile to our institutions, It has been 
replied to this, that it is but just that the Catho- 
lies should, like other denominations, hold re- 
ligious and charitable property according to 
their own peculiar wishes and their own pecu- 
liar views of discipline, that the Catholic bish- | ¥ f 
ops in this State are already legally the owners | tions would be dissolved. They could not re- 
in fee simple of nearly all the property of that | ceive property by will, unless expressly author- 
deseription existing within their dioceses, and | ized so to do. Various restraints upon the 
that A would be better that some general law | power of acquiring by devise were also imposed. 
should be passed, transmitting this property in | By some statutes, ‘no person leaving a wife or 
trust to their successors, than that they should | child devise to such corporations more than 
‘be obliged to provide for this by their iast wills | one-fourth of his estate, nor shall any will be 
and testaments. . | valid giving to them property which shall not 
“ A bill to this effect was brought before the have been made and executed at least two 
“New York Legislature, at its last session, by months before the death of the testator.’ Bishop 
Mr. O'Keefe, a member from this city. Tt ap- | Hughes cs not so stupid as to misunderstand the 
however, that the Catholics are not | scope and design of such provisions. It is to 

agreed on this subject. Remonstrances against | prevent the accumulation of property in an irre- 
ing any such law were sent to Albany, | sponsible church oligarchy, and ts aimed cs much 
ae Catholics in Buffalo and New York. against Protestants as Roman Catholics. Yet, 
Archbishop Hughes issued a circular to the | in the face of such facts, this bill of O’Keefe’s 
clergy and laity of the diocese of New York, is coolly introduced, overriding and breaking 
dated. the 16th of March last, in which the ar- | down these admirable safeguards of our jealous 
gament in favor of passing such a bill was | forefathers. It is now gravely proposed to give 


stated. The bill, however, did not and | to the Roman priesthood a power which was 
the question, we suppose, will badeok y be sleonee withheld from all other denomina- 
brought up again next winter.” tions. The bill makes no retsriction as to 


amount, mode of acquiring—by devise or other- 
wise, or manner of the use—of the millions so 
acquired. The business of banking, or con- 
structing of railroads or canals, could be car- 
ried on with impunity under such an act. And 
Bishop Hughes now ae to justify this 
high-handed measure by such miserable fustian 
as this. Hear his cool impudence : 

‘ <Tf some person should imagine that this 
could be accomplished by local trustees, to be 
elected from time to time, as is usually the case 


_ Every man who values republican institu- 
tions and usages must rejoice that the bil] did 
not pass. Had the attention of the People been 

' directed to it, their indignation would have 
been justly aroused. We have no doubt that 
it would suit the policy of the Pgpe and his 
priesthood to become the largest property hold-. 
rs in this country—to absorb and concentrate 
within themselves. more wealth than is held by 


any other ration. The Hierarchy once | *™ong Protestant denominations, our answer 
- found it ats | is, that if we are entitled to religious equali 
of the peng Ne toown a large portion Stare the law, we should be diveshte hold 


aes but neither King nor | and manage our religious and charitable pro 

‘People could be convinced that it was greatly | erty in conformity with our own eoclesiastion! 
“* . to their advantage. We all know what a tre- — ci 

mendous struggle it cost to wrest the soil from |. “1 he reverend gentleman well knows this to 
 the-ghostly men who had monopolized it f be arrant i arene eg: yeciatte 
igs a , our laws requiri species of pro to 
the glory of the eager ga ion of os dnteih eaeietinnie shochu d ote 
» And are we, to be salon denominations. These enactments 
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ved dangerous to popular freedom. Cast 
Bout eyes rs other lands, if you would contem- 
plate the extent of this fearful evil: England, 
with its church estates in the hands of bishops 
andordinaries; down-trodden Spain, oppressed 
Italy, degraded South America and Mexico, 
with their pampered priesthood. Look, if you 
will, at Lower Eeoada, where the entire poli- 
tics of the country are in realit absolutely 
controlled by the overgrown chure estates in 


_ the hands of the priests.” 





THE COMPROMISERS IN DANGER—LETTER OF 
MR. FORSYTH. 

The Southern Press publishes a letter to its 
senior editor, from John Forsyth, of the Co- 
lumbia (Ga.) Times, a State Rights Democratic 
paper. Mr. Forsyth is the son of the gentleman 
of that name, who was a member of the Van 
Buren Cabinet, and he was lately a leader of 
the Secession party in the South. 

He informs the public that he visited Wash- 
ingten recently as a peace-maker; that he 
wished to reunite the Secessionists with the 
National Democratic party ; that with a view 
to'this, he sought the union of the Press with 
the Washington Union, “not on the basis of 
acquiescence in or repudiation of the Compro- 
mise, but on the basis of a common sense view 
of the fact, that the Compromise legislation 
was a thing passed, settled, and done—a thing 
about which the Democrats had disagreed—a 
thing in which they never could agree—a 
thing in which it was not necessary they should 
agree—a thing, in short, to be ignored and 
thrown overboard, as a Jonah whose presence 
had already sufficiently disturbed the peace 
and perilled the safety of the Democratic 
party:” that, failing in this, his next effort 
was to induce the two papers to adopt his ideas 
about the Compromise, agree to a divided or- 
ganship, a division of the public patronage, 
and to a support of the Baltimore nomination, 
it being understood that the Baltimore Con- 
vention would neither endorse nor repudiate 
the Compromise; that Mr. Fisher consented 
to this plan, reserving, however, the right to 
withdraw from the Press, should the proceed- 
ings of the Convention not be agreeable to 
him, while Major Donelson, having at first 
entertained the proposition, grew diplomatic, 
talked in circles, seemed to be willing, but 
afraid to- take hold: that every Democrat he 
counselled on the subject in Washington ap- 
proved his plan, but nobody had the courage, 
the energy, and the will, to take the lead in its 
accomplishment ; that at last, disgusted with 
his office as peace-maker, he left Washington, 
fully persuaded that the Compromise Unionists 
are the bitter enemies of the Southern Rights 
Democracy, are bent on agitating “the bubble 
of the finality” for their own particular bene- 
fit, making it a “pons asinorum” by which 
“the Cobbs and Footes are to walk safely back 
from their Whig alliances into the bosom of 
Democracy.” 

Mr. Forsyth proceeds to say, that if the Na- 
tional Convention wish to secure the union of 
the Democracy of the South, it must have 
nothing to do with Compromise or finality 
tests. 

This letter must be very refreshing to Gen- 
eral Cass, and the Compromise candidates 
generally. The pliant gentlemen from the 
North, who have been so zealously rallying the 
Democracy of their section on the ground of 
the Compromise, are rather taken aback by 
this Forsyth demonstration. Can it be, that 
after all their anxiety to please the slavehold- 
ers, they have committed a blunder? The 
bare suspicion is fearful. We advise them to 
moderate their zeal—not to run before they 
are sent. Let them wait till they know who 
are their mesters, and what are their orders; 
else they may go on a fool’s errand, and re- 
ceive a fool’s reward for their pains. 





Tue Cotron Piant.—This is the title of a 
weekly paper, to be issued in this placein June, 
by C. G. Baylor, at $2 a year, in advance. It 
will be devoted to “the material and substan- 
tial interests of the South,” holding itself aloof 
from party and party politics. To the cotton, 
sugar, rice, and cotton planter, it looks confi- 
dently for support, and also to the Southern 
advocates of a “Direct Trade.” Valuable con- 
tributors have been secured. 





A COURT BROKEN UP BY A MOB. 


Some months ago the Virginia newspapers 
contained an account of the infliction of Lynch 
Law, (the favorite law where the “Higher 
Law” is discarded) upon the person of Mr. 
Cornut, a citizen of Grayson county, a native 
of Virginia and a Slaveholder. His offence 
was holding anti-slavery opinions, and harbor- 
ing the intention of emancipating his slaves 
and bequeathing them property. For this, his 
neighbors seized him, summarily condemned 
him, stripped him, tied him to a tree, and whip- 
ped him. Something was said about an ex- 
odus of slaves about that time, and suspicion, 
it is alleged, fell upon Cornut ; but nothing was 
ever proved against him. Lynch tribunals 
are never without pretexts. We stated the 
real cause of his punishment—the “suspicion ” 
talked of, was but a shabby pretext. Mr. Cor- 
nut appealed to the law for redress. What 
followed is related in the article copied below 
from the Richmond (Va.) Times. The violerice 
to which the Court was subjected, shows at 
once the innocence of Cornut, the desperation 
of the mob and the utter barbarity of an in- 
stitution which relies upon such means for its 
security. 

MORE TROUBLE IN GRAYSON. 

The Richmond Times of Friday morning 
contains the following statement : 

“The Clerk of Grayson County Court hay- 
ing on the 1st inst. (the first day of Judge 
Brown’s term) tendered his resignation, and 
there being no applicant for the office, and it 
being publicy stated at the bar, that no one 
would accept said appointment, Judge Brown 
found himself unable to proceed with business, 
and accordingly adjourned the Court until the 
first day of the next term. 

“Immediately upon the adjournment of the 
Court, a public meeting of the citizens of the 
county was held, when resolutions were adopt- 
ed expressive of the determination of the peo- 
ple to maintain the stand recently taken ; ex- 

orting the committees of vigilance to increased 
activity in ferreting out all persons tinctured 
with Abolitionism in the county, and offering 
a rewaftl of $100 for the apprehension and 
delivery of one Jonathan Roberts to any one of 
the committees of vigilance.” 

We have a letter from a credible correspond- 
ent in Carroll county, which gives to the af- 
fair a still more serious aspect. Trusting that 
there may be some error about it, we have no 
comments to make until the facts are known 
with certainty. Our correspondent, whose let- 
ter bears date the 13th inst., says: 

“T learn from an authentic source that the 
Circuit Court that was to sit in Grayson coun- 
ty during last week, was dissolved by violence. 

he circumstances were these. After the exe- 
cution of the ne; in that county, some time 
ago, who had been excited to rebellion by a 
certain Methodist preacher, by the name of 
Bacon, of which you have heard, the citizens 
held a meeting and instituted a sort of inquisi- 
tion to find out, if possible, who were the ac- 
complices of said Bacon. Suspicion soon rested 
on a man by the name of Cornut, and on being 
charged with being an accomplice, he acknowl- 
edged the fact, and pws his intention of 
persevering in the cause; upon which he was 
severely | ched. Cornut then instituted suit 
against the parties, who afterwards held a 
meeting and passed resolutions, notifying the 
court and lawyers not to undertake the case, 
upon = of a coat of tar and feathers, The 
court however convened at the appointed time, 
and, true to their promise, a band of armed 
men marched around the court-house, fired 
their guns by platoons, and dispersed the court 








in confusion. There waé no bloodshed. This 
county and the county of Wythe have held 
meetings and tions sustaining the 
movement of the citizens of Grayson.” 


-~- 


A SOUTHERN DEMOCRATIC VIEW, 


The edittor of the Richmond (Va.) Examiner, 
@ very spirited Democratic journal, comment- 
ing upon the proceedings of the late Whig 
caucus, makes the following remark : 

“ For ro past one of the differences, broad 
and intelligible, between the two parties, has 
been the management of the Southern Whigs by 
their Northern masters, and the control of the 
Northern Democrats by their Southern allies.” 


There is no such broad and intelligible dif- 
ference. The Northern sections of both par- 
ties are controlled for the most part by their 
Southern allies. The nomination of General 
Taylor in 1848, and the non-committal policy, 
were dictated by the South, just as much as 
were the Baltimore platform and the nomina- 
tion of General Cass. We all know that at 
first the Whigs of the North generally resisted 
the nomination, and urged that their Conven- 
tion should take the position of opposition. to 
the extension of Slavery, but they finally 
yielded. [t is true, General Taylor disappoint- 
ed his Southern friends, and surprised his 
Northern supporters; but this does not alter 
the fact that his nomination was imposed upon 
the party by Souther politicians. 

Since his decease, what has transpired to 
show the ascendency of Northern Whigs over 
their Southern assodates? Are we to find it 
in the seventh of March speech of Daniel 
Webster? In the strenuous efforts of Mr. Fill- 
more to secure the passage of the Fugitive 
Law? In the attempt of the Administration 
to introduce the law of constructive treason, so 
as to uphold tke pretensions of Slavery? In 
the avowed acquiescence of Whig Conventions 
at the North on the Compromise measures? 
In the adoption by a Whig Congressional cau- 
cus, in December last, of the finality test? In 
the total silenge of the Northern Whigs in 
Congress, under the exactions and denuncia- 
tions and menages of their Southern allies ? 

The editor of the Examiner can point to no 
fact giving countenance to his assertion, but 
the action of the late Whig caucus—in which 
the Northern members, with one-half of those 
from the South, defeated the attempt to extort 
an untimely declaration respecting the Compro- 
mise ; but that action is not conclusive. 

Should the National Whig Convention refuse 
to make any declaration in relation to the 
Compromise and Fugitive Law, thereby reject- 
ing the demands of the South, should it nomi- 
nate General Scott, without pledges and com- 
mitments, express or implied, then we shall 
cheerfully admit, not that Southern Whigs 
have been “managed by their Northern mas- 
ters,” but that for once Northern Whigs have 
maintained equality with their Southern asso- 
ciates. 

As to “the control of the Northern Demo- 
erats by their Southern allies,” claimed so 
complacently by the Examiner, the fact is un- 
deniable ; and if proofs were needed, we might 
refer to the annexation of Texas, the Mexican 
war, the nomination of General Cass in 1848 
and the repudiation of the Wilmot Proviso, the 
organization of the last Congress and the pres- 
ent, the declaration of every Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency in favor of the final- 
ity of the Compromise and Fugitive Law, the 
avowed acquiescence in these measures by 
Democratic Conventions at the North, coupled 
not unfrequently with declarations of satisfac- 
tion and approval. The refusal of the Demo- 
cratic Congressional caucus in December to 
re-affrm them cannot be set off against these 
facts, inasmuch as the same caucus placed the 
organization vf4he House under the control of 
the Compromisers, and many of the members 
who voted against an expression of opinion in 
caucus, calculate upon such an expression in 
Convention. Should the Convention refuse to 
endorse the Compromise, and then put in nomi- 
nation a candidate whose views in relation to 
the finality of the Compromise are unknown, we 
shall admit that for once the Northern Demo- 
crats, acting in a national capacity, have placed 
themselves on an equal footing with their 
Southern allies. 

We have not the slightest doubt as to what 
will be the action of both the Whig and Dem- 
ocratic Conventions in June, but unwilling to 
discourage the efforts of those who are hoping 
to redeem their parties from thraldom to Sla- 
very, we predict nothing. 


& Pee) me NPS 


Mr. Epiror: Among your Washington let- 
ter-writers, the most oracular are “Jon” and 
“X.” of the Baltimore Sun. Do tell us who 
they are. The peg is interested in know- 
ing the gentlemen who are so ingeniously 
manufacturing our next President. 

INQUIRER. 

Is it possible that the two gentlemen who 
know everything, should be unknown by any- 
body? Need we say that they, are both men 
of mature age, varied experience, and flowing 
pen? The beauty of it is, that they can 
write just as well without facts, as with them— 
perhaps better, for they can then draw upon 
the imagination, which never refuses the 
demand. , 

Mr. Kingman, the Jon of the Sun, is an old 
citizen of Washington, of Democratic proclivi- 
ties, not wedded to party organizations, find- 
ing his life in politics, and accustomed to think 
aloud from day to day in the Sun. He has a 
summary, downright way of deciding the most 
important questions, which none but an expe- 
rienced and happily-endowed Washington let- 
ter-writer ever attains, 

Mr. Grund, the “X.” of the Sun, a native 
of Germany, has resided long enough in this 
country to become familiar with our parties 
and politicians. He is piquant, acute, self-sat- 
isfied, and dogmatié’ He rivals Jon in the 
brevity and acuteness with which he solves all 
difficult problems, and settless all vexed ques- 
tions; but surpasses him in the freedom of his 
personal criticisms. He “trots out” our pub- 
lic men whenever it suits him, shows off their 
good or bad points, puts them through all their 
paces, pats one, cracks the whip in the ears of 
another, buries his rowels in the sides of a 
third, and turns others out to grass, all with 
delightful coolness. 

The shrewd old fellows have taken it into 
their heads to elect the next President, and 
they are getting along admirably. They have 
settled the programme for the Democratic Con- 
vention ; and decided that General Scott must. 
shall, and will write a letter—a thing he could 
do with perfect impunity, had he half their 
skill in that line. Cass, they will bring into 
the Democratic Convention with 160 votes, so 
that they set his nomination down as “a fixed 
fact””—and to nominate, they hold, is to elect. 
At the same time, they are specially regardful 
of the interests of Fillmore and Webster, con- 
tending that the South should stand by them— 
that it will act cruelly to keep aloof, and let 
them be “cut to pieces” in the Convention, 
by Nofthern Abolitionists and Free-Soilers. 
They, of course, prefer that this disagreeable 
operation should be performed by General 
Cass, evidently fearing that, under any other 
arrangement, he might be operated upon, in- 
stead of operating. We have thus introduced 
to Inquirer these two remarkable letter-wri- 
ters, whose lucubrations we confess we read 





with great interest, though not always to edifi- 
cation. 


A NEW DEVICE. 


“The Whig National Convention will do its 
whole duty if it declares that the Whigs of the 
Union do acquiesce in the Compromise measures, 
Fugitive Slave Law included. If they go fur- 
ther than declaring this, and recommending @ 
continuance of such acquiescence, they will 
step out of their province, for no convention can 
rightfully take upon itself to say that the peo- 
5 of these United States shall not repeal a 
aw which they, the people, and not the con- 
vention, did themselves enact, And we warn 
the gentlemen who proved so refractory at the 
late caucus, that if they suppose that they can 
raise a third and successful party on such a 
basis, they will find themselves most egregious- 
ly mistaken.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


If we were a member of the party, we should 
say this was very poor counsel. With such a 
policy, the Whigs will fall between two stools. 

Suppose the acquiescing resolution introduc- 
ed, a Humphrey Marshall forthwith follows 
with his finality test. This is rejected; the ac- 
quiescing resolution is adopted. What follows ? 
So “your Convention and Candidate acquiesce 
in the infernal Fugitive Law, do they?” cries a 
Northern Whig—“ You can’t have my vote—if 
you had said nothing at all, I might have voted, 
without giving a flagrant sanction to that de- 
testable measure.” “ Ah, how cunning,” says 
the Southern Whig—“You acqiiesce, but do 
not intend to continue acquiescent. Had you 
refused when you rejected the finality test, to 
make any declaration of opinion, you might 
have vindicated yourselves by the precedent of 
’48, and your intended fraud would not have 
been so apparent. But, in declaring present 
acquiescence, while you refuse the finality test, 
you can plead no precedent, and you plainly 
imply an unfriendly purpose to be carried out 
hereafter.” 

If success be the only aim of the Whig Con- 
vention, it must nominate Scott. without reso- 
lution, declaration, or committal of any kind, 
on their part or his, or nominate Fillmore with 
an emphatic affirmation of the finality of the 
Compromise and Fugitive Law. Any other 
coufse will leave it without even a plank to 
stand upon. 

Not belonging to either of the old parties, 
we shall charge nothing for our advice. The 
truth is, we like to see men one thing or the 
other. The counsel of the old prophet is wise 
at all times: “Ifthe Lord be Lord, serve him ; 
if Baal, serve him.” 





THE PRINTING—GROSS USURPATION. 


The struggle in relation to the disposition 
of the printing of Congress must soon be ter- 
minated. The Committee at last denies the 
right of the House to instruct it, and defies its 
power. 

On the Sth, its report, authorizing the print- 
ing of 50,000 copies of the mechanical portion 
of the Patent Office Report coming up, it was 
recommitted, on motion of Mr. Clingman, with 
instructions “to report what, if any, arrange- 
ment has been made, to execute the public 
printing, and, if any other than the public 
printer has been employed, to report what 
prices they have agreed to pay,” also, “to let 
out such printing as the present contractor 
cannot execute, to the lowest bidder, after ten 
days’ notice.” On the 7th, the Committee, 
through Mr. Stanton of Kentucky, made a 
long report. Details were submitted, to show 
that the present contractor, Boyd Hamilton, 
has not in a single instance been able to exe- 
cute the printing, agreeably to the terms of the 
contract. He has failed, as it regards time, 
manner of execution, and quality of material. 
Fully convinced of his inability to do the work, 
they entered into contracts with Donelson & 
Armstrong, printers of the Union, to execute 
so much of the public printing as had been, 
or might be, ordered by the House, and what 
the public contractor could not or would not 
do; and with Gideon & Co., printers of the 
Republic, to do that ordered by the Senate. 
Each of these firms had entered into bond, in 
the penalty of $20,000, with good security for 
the faithful performance of the work. 

The House, it will be remembered, instruct- 
ed the Committee to let out the printing to the 
lowest bidder, after ten days’ notice. The 
Committee, it will be observed, state that they 
have made contracts with two firms, to exe- 
cute the printing ; they refuse, point blank, to 
obey the House, and deny its power to instruct 
them; and they attempt to justify their con- 
duct, as follows: 

“The resolution of the House instructs the 
joint committee ‘to let out such printing as the 
present contractor, cannot execute, to the low- 
est bidder, after ten days’ notice.’ The joint 
committee is created under a joint resolution 
of the two Houses of Congress, approved Ang. 
3d, 1846, and is composed of three members 
from each House. To this committee, thus 
created under a law of Congress, certain duties 
are assigned in regard to the public printing, 
which cannot be controlled by either House, 
acting separately. If the House may instruct 
the committee, so also may the Senate. In the 
event of conflicting instructions from these 
bodies, the organization of the committee is 
such, being composed of equal numbers from 
each House, that neither set of instructions 
could be effective. When these instructions 
contravene the law itself, and require the com- 
mittee to disregard the obvious duties imposed 
upon them by that law, surely no one will 
maintain that they ought to be obeyed. 

“While your committee have no disposition to 
disregard the known will of either House, in all 
matters not involving a violation of law, they 
cannot, consistently with their obligations 
under the law, obey instructions not authorized 
by, but in their opinion against, the law. 

“The second section of the joint resolution 
referred to, is as follows : 

“‘Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That a 
committee, consisting of three members of the 
Senate and three members of the House of 
Representatives, shall be chosen by their re- 
spective Houses, which shall constitute a Com- 
mittee on Printing, which shall have power to 
adopt such measures as may be deemed neces- 
sary to remedy any neglect or delay on the 
part of the contractor to execute the work or- 
dered by Congress, and to make a pro rata re- 
duction in the compensation allowed, or to 
refuse the work altogether, should it be infe- 
rior to the standard; and in all cases the con- 
tractor and his securities shall be responsible 
for any increased expenditure consequent upon 
the non-performance of the contract. The com- 
mittee shall audit and pass upon all accounts 
for printing; but no bill shall be acted upon 
for work that is not actually executed and de- 
livered, and which they may require to be 
properly authenticated.’ 

“Under ‘this provision of the law, the com- 
mittee have adopted the means they deemed 
necessary ‘to remedy the neglect and delay on 
the part of the contractor to execute the work 
ordered by Congress.’ They have entered into 
contracts which the law authorized, and taken 
bonds in heavy penalties for their faithful per- 
formance. For all damages which may result 
to the Government from the ‘neglect or delay’ 
of the contractor, or “inlined expenditure 
consequent upon the non-performance of the 
contract,’ a remedy is reserved by the law 
against the contractor and his securities. The 

ouse by its instructions require the commit- 
tee to annul these contracts so authorized by 
the law, and after ten days’ notice give the 
work to the lowest bidder. If the House, with- 
out the concurrence of the Senate, may control 
the action of the committee in this respect, it 
may in all others, and to the defeat of the 
whole purpose of the law, and thus the singular 
spectacle would be presented of one House, 
which has no legislative power independent of 
the other, exercising power which belongs only 
to the two Houses and the President together. 
If the House, by its separate action, may con- 
trol the Joint Committee on Printing, why may 
it not regulate the conduct and annul the con- 
tracts of the members of Congress who are Re- | 
gents of the Smithsonian Institute, or of any 
other officers whose duties are prescribed by an ' 
act of the two Houses of Congress? 





“The committee feel confident that they have 


lim their action pursued literally the terms of 
‘the law, and believe they have no power to 
carry out the requirements of the resolution of 
_the House, and abrogate the contracts made 
with Donelson & Armstrong and Gideon & Co.: 
and, however much they are disposed to respect 
the wishes of the House, they cannot execute 
them under the law, without the assent of the 
contractors and the concurrence of the Senate. 

“In respect té the report of the members of 
| the committee of the House, proposing to pub- 
| lish 50,000 copies of the mechanical part of the 
| Patent Office report, the members of the Senate 
| belonging to the committee conceive that they 
| have no jurisdiction over the subject. The law 
expressly requires that all motions to print 
extra copies of any document shall be referred 
to the members of the committee belonging to 
the House in which such motions are made ; 
and these members having exclusive control of 
the subject, the members from the Senate de- 
cline to express any opinion in regard thereto. 
i The members of the committee of the House 
| do not deem the number of the Patent Office 
| report proposed to be published unreasonable, 
| or the price greater than the work will cost. 
The members of the House belonging to the 
| committee submit the following resolution, and 
ask its adoption : 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Printing, 
| under the joint resolution of the 3d of August, 
| 1846, ‘have power to adopt such measures as 
may be deemed necessary to remedy any neg- 
lect or delay on the part of the contractor to 
| execute the work ordered by Congress, and to 
| make a pro rata deduction in the compensation 
| allowed, or refuse the work altogether, should 
it be inferior to the standard; and in all cases 
| may hold the contractor and his securities re- 

sponsible for any increased expenditure conse- 
quent upon the non-performance of his con- 
tract.’ ” 

It is difficult to find words to characterize 

such audacity as this. Authority is given to 

the Committee, under the first resolution of 
1846, “to adopt such measures as may be 

deemed necessary to remedy any neglect or delay 

on the part of the contractor, to execute the 

work.” The resolution specifies two of these 

measures—a pro rata reduction in the compen- 

sation allowed; a refusal to receive the work. 

We may admit that the terms of the reso- 

lution would justify the Committee in employ- 

ing another printer, to execute such portion of 
the printing as the contractor had badly 

done, or unreasonably delayed, unless one or 

both Houses should pass resolutions forbidding 
this remediate measure, or directing another, 

incompatible with it. Such instructions surely 
would be binding on the members chosen by 
the particular branch which should adopt them- 

In the absence of instructions from the Houses 

for example, the members of the Committee 
appointed by that body may propose measures 
in their judgment deemed necessary to remedy 
delay or neglect, but to set up their judgment 
in direct opposition to the judgment of the 
House, embodied in the form of a positive di- 
rection, is simply impudent and intolerable. 
It is true that they act under a law, so that, if 
the law required them to act in one way, and 
the House in another, they must obey the law, 
or resign. But there is no pretence that the 
law enjoins any particular mode of action. It 
simply authorizes the Committee to “adopt 
such measures as may be deemed necessary to 
remedy neglect or delay.” When the House 
is silent, the House members of the Committee 
have certainly the right to judge what these 
measures may be. But should the House it- 
self decide what these measures should be, and 
accordingly instruct those whom it has ap- 
pointed, it is their manifest duty to obey, nor 
can they plead in excuse for disobedience that 
the law makes it their duty to do otherwise— 
for the law, we repeat, prescribes no particu- 
lar course as their duty, but merely invests 
them with a certain power, which is discretion- 
ary only, when they are uninstructed by the 
body which appointed them. 

But the Committee is guilty, not only of gross 
contumacy and disrespect, but of a most fla- 
grant usurpation, for whieh it cannot offer the 
apology even of a legal technicality. The 
joint resolution clearly embraces remediate 
measures for neglect or delay, on/y in the print- 
ing already ordered. The terms of the law 
impose this restriction—“ to adopt such meas- 
ures as may be deemed necessary to remedy 
any neglect or delay on the part of the contractor 
to execute the work ordered by Congress.” 

Now, admitting that in the absence of all 
contrary instruction, it has the power to seek a 
remedy for such neglect or delay, by employ- 
ing another printer to do the work that has 
been unreasonably delayed or badly executed 
by the contractor, what shadow of right has it 
to enter into a contract with other printers for 
the execution of work which either House may 
thereafter order? And yet this very thing it 
has attempted; for in its report it says—it 
“ entered into contract with Donelson & Arm- 
strong; to execute so much of the public print- 
ing as had been or might be ordered by the 
House,” &c. Standing upon this outrageous 
usurpation, it coolly defies the House, and de- 
clares that the Committee-men, whom through 
its Speaker it appointed, are independent of its 
power, and not accountable to its authority. 
The proper response of the House to these 
gentlemen would be their expulsion. 
ScanpaLous.—The following advertisement 
appeared conspicuously in the columns of the 
National Intelligencer, last Saturday week : 
“For Sate—An accomplished and hand- 
some lady’s maid. She is just sixteen years of 
age, was raised in a genteel family in Mary- 
land ; and is now proposed to be sold, not for 
any fault, but simply because the owner has no 
further use for her. A note directed to C. D., 
Gadsby’s Hotel, will receive prompt attention.” 
This is simply putting up a young girl for 
prostitution. The advertisement means pre- 
cisely this. She is “accomplished and hand- 
some,” and for whose benefit is this information 
given? And the owner sells, not because she 
has any fault, but he has “no further use for- 
her!” Is there a father or mother who can 
read such an advertisement without loathing 
and execrating the system that can sanction it ¢ 
As for the man who could thus deliberately 
consign a young girl to prostitution, we would 
rather take a murderer by the hand. 

We must do the editors of the Intelligencer 
the justice to believe that the thing could not 
have found its way into their columns, had 
their attention been called to it. 

We see it stated in many of the papers (on 
what authority we know not) that Dr. Kinkle 
has appropriated the revolutionary funds which 
he collected in this country to the purchase of 
a brewery, at Southampton, (England,) where, 
instead of fomenting revolution in Europe, at 
the cost of the credulous good people of the 
United States, he is to turn his attention to the 
making of beer.—National Intelligencer. 

Is it right to give countenance to such re- 
ports from newspapers, without any authority ? 
Doubtless this is one of the many lying reports 
concocted by the enemies of Revolution and 
Progress. 








- 





Goop.—At the National Printers’ Conven- 
tion in Cincinnati, May 6th, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted, recommending the abo- 
lition of Sunday work. That is right. It is 
heathenish to keep the poor printers at work | 
Sundays; and, from an experience of nearly 
four years in editing a daily paper, we know 
that no serious inconvenience would result from 
the abolition of Sunday work. 








Orson Hypr, 2 Mormon, has been appoint- 
ed by the President an Associate Judge of 
Utah, vice Judge Brocchus, resigned, and Wm. 
Richards; a Mormon, Secretary, in place of 
William Harris, resigned. 


——_—e 


For the National Era. 
SONNET. 


TO THE HON, CHARLES ALLEN, OF MASS., ON HIS 
RECOVERY FROM HIS RECENT ILLNESS. 

I never knew thee, yet I owe thee much ; 

For in the storied year of Forty-Eight, 

When man threw off oppression’s galling weight, 

A feather to the arouséd Titan’s touch, 

Even in that time which tried men’s souls again 

Throughout the compass of our own dear la nd, 

Some waif-like lines, thrown from thy trusty hand, 

Strengthened the purpose of my heart and brain 

To strike for Freedom! And I much rejoice 

That thou thy six-feet earth-couch may not share 

Untimely. Grim Death, prithee make thy choice 

Of human nothings—we’ve no me» to spare. 

But long may true and chivalrous ALLEN live 

To share the blessings which his deeds shall give. ' 


IH. J, 
Centreville, Indiana. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

A New anv Improvep Stanparp Frencu AND 
ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND Frencu Dictionary. 
By A. G. Collot, late Professor in the University of 
Oxford, England. Philadelphia: C. G. Henderson 
&Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, 
D. C., Pa. avenue, above 9th strect. 

Mr. Collot complains in his preface of the 
want of a comprehensive and complete French 
and English Dictionary, and criticises very freely 
the performances of other lexicographers. The 
works of Fleming and Tibbins he dismisses as 
more bulky than meritorious, containing a vast 
mass of materials, badly arranged. and marred 
by definitions “often false and erroneous.” To 
Spiers he concedes accuracy of definition, so 
far as he attempts to define: but he leaves 
many words undefined, wearics the student 
with a complex system of figures and signs, 
and, as to pronunciation, gives no rule what- 
ever for the modification which the vowels un- 
dergo when they change their position in the 
words. 

Mr. Collot of course endeavors to avoid the 
errors of his predecessors, to supply their de- 
ficiencies, to improve on their excellences 
And he has given us a very full dictionary, 
satisfactory, we judge, as regards definition ; 
but he must allow us to say that his rules for 
pronunciation will never teach an American or 
Englishman to talk French like a Frenchman 
On the contrary, a cursory examination has 
convinced us that they must at times mislead 
the student. For example, what kind of a 
sound would he be taught to give to the words 
bien, tien, &c., by such instruction as this’ 

“ En frequently takes the sound of 7n in bien, 
tien, mien, which are pronounced bi-in, ti-in, 
mi-in.” 

A Frenchman would be puzzled to make any 
sense out of such sounds as these. 


Wuat I Saw 1n Lonvon. By David H. Bartlett 
Auburn: Derby & Miller. For sale by R. Farn- 
ham, Pa. avenue, Washington, D. C. 

This is the result of observations in the great 
metropolis, made during a residence there of 
two years, by Mr. Bartlett, one of our young 
and enterprising countrymen. Our readers 
will recollect him as at one time the London 
correspondent of the Era. He deals with 
men and things, and the traits of English 
every-day life, kindly and pleasantly, and he 
has made a neat volume of excellent reading. 


Tue KwnickERBOCKER. May, 1852. 
Samuel Hueston. 
The great attraction of the May number is 
a long extract from an unpublished Poem, by 
Halleck. The editor’s gossip is delightful. 


New York 


Brecuer’s Works. Vol. II. Boston: John P 
Jewett & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Pa. avenue 
and 11th street, Washington. 

We are glad that the works of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher are about to be given to the public. A 
prominent actor in the generation that is 
now passing away, he has outlived neither his 
energy nor reputation. Few controversialists 
have been so successful, few preachers so effect- 
ive, few lecturers so popular. His writings, so 
far as published, are characterized, as might 
have been anticipated by those who have list- 
ened to his oratory, by fire and force of intel- 
lect, great boldness of conception, imagery of 
rugged magnificence, and an untamed energy of 
expression, at times abrupt and startling. 

The volume before us contains sermons de- 
livered on various occasions. Pity they bore 
not another title—so different are they from 
much of the humdrum that goes under that 
name. The publishers have adopted a very con- 
venient form, and the typography and paper are 
every way agreeable to the eye. 

They will oblige us by sending us the firs! 
volume. 


Nores, ExpLaANATORY AND PRACTICAL, ON THF 
Book or Revenations. By Albert Barnes. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Pa. avenue. Washington, D. C. 

This volume closes the commentaries of Mr. 

Barnes on the New Testament. When, twenty 
years ago, he commenced his labors, his plan 
embraced only the four Gospels; but, as is 
often the case, it grew upon his hands, and at 
last he has completed his Notes upon the whole 
of the New Testament, in a series of eleven 
volumes. In the preface he states a curious 
fact. It seems that, to prevent his literary la- 
bors from infringing upon his pastoral duties, 
he adopted the rule, at their commencement, 
to devote to them only the early hours of the 
morning, rising at four or five o'clock, and 
ceasing to write precisely at nine. “These 
Notes on the New Testament,” he says, “and 
also the Notes on the Books of Isaiah, Job, and 
Daniel, extending in all to sixteen volumes, 
have all been written before nine o’clock in 
the morning, and are the fruit of the habit of 
rising between four and five o'clock.” That 
fact is worth an essay on early rising, and 
shows the intellectual wealth that may be 
accumulated by economizing time. 
As to the mode of interpretation adopted in 
his comments on the Revelations, Mr. Barnes 
informs us, that without any preconceived the- 
ories or prejudices, without any bias, without 
even a definite idea of the general purport of 
the book when he commenced his Notes upon 
it, he has reached conclusions which coincide 
nearly with the views taken by the great body 
of Protestant Divines. 





Very ImporTant.—The New York Democra’ 
and the New York Star are delighted with the 
course of the Hon. Mr. Hart, the only Demo 
cratic member from that city. We have no! 
the pleasure of knowing the gentleman, and in 
fact nothing has occurred to remind us of his 
presence in Congress. We learn, however, 
from these papers, that “no Northern man '0 
Congress stands higher in the estimation 0 
Southern members than Mr. Hart.” This ' 
very important information. Mr. Hart is 
highly favored, and should make his exalted 
position a matter of devout thanksgiving. The 
first care of a Southern man is to stand high 
in the esteem of his constituents , the first duty 
of a Northern man is to stand high in the e* 
teem of Southern men. We who live south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line hope Northern men will 
always understand their duty. 


Important.—The Legislature of dows, 
previous to its adjournment, passed a Al 
claring that children of manumitted in 
shall ngt become free, as heretofore, 00 al 
ving at a certain age, but shall be held in #! 
very as long as they live.—Baltimore Clipe’: 
‘The thing seems so absurd and — 
that we must believe the Clipper nr 
Can any of our Delaware friends throw lig 





upon the matter ? 
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LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 
Cincinnati, May 5, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 
The Anti-Slavery Convention, a which a 
red in your paper some time since, 
8 bs Fs cosslons a Semiee the 27th of April, 
and closed on the evening of the 29th. e 
Hall in which it met, the most central and com- 
modious in the city, was nearly filled through 
the day and crowded at the night sessions; the 
last night large numbers (some think a thou- 
sand persons) went away unable to gain ad- 
mission. Last year the Convention met in the 
western part of the city, in a rather out-of-the- 
way room, and occurring at the time of the 
Jenny Lind concerts and excitement, attracted 
very little notice except from those interested 
in the cause. This year the Convention has 
been the subject of general remark ; many have 
attended its meetings occasionally, and some 
statedly, who have never before been accustom- 
ed to take any interest in such discussions ; and 
the daily papers have given reports of the pro- 
ceedings, and given their readers long editorials 
suggested by them. All this you are aware 
shows a very different state of things from that 
existing a dozen years ago, or even less, when 
the very mention of an Anti-Slavery meeting 
awoke whisperings and fears of a mob. The 
progress of free discussion and a correct public 
sentiment has been great since that period, 
though the latter is not now what it ought to 
be. 

The Rev. John G. Fee, of Kentucky, was Pres- 
ident of the Convention. Among the Vice 
Presidents were Hon. G. W. Julian and S. C. 
Stevens, of Indiana ; Rev. C. Nevins, Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. C. Burleigh, Fred. Douglass, and H. 
H. Bibb. There were about 250 members, of 
whom perhaps one-half were from abroad. 
They represented the various shades of opinion 
in the Anti-Slavery ranks, but the resolutions, 
relating to the moral and political aspects of 
the Slavery question, the Fugitive Law, the con- 
tinued agitation of the subject, &c., were adopt- 
ed with great unanimity. As the proceedings 
will no doubt be sent to you officially, | need 
not give them in detail, but content myself 
with a remark or two upon the spirit of the 
Convention, as it struck my mind, with all that 
frankness and fidelity to my own convictions of 
truth with which writers for a Free Press are 
accustomed to speak. : 

The principal speakers were C. C. Burleigh, 
Hon. G. W. Julian, Fred. Douglass, and Mr. 
Bibb. Douglass may be said to have been the 
“Lion” of the occasion—the main attraction 
of the meetings. I heard him for the first time, 
and give not my own impressions only, but 
those of all with whom I have conversed, when 
I say that he fully equalled the expectations 
we had formed of him. He is an able, ready, 
and interesting speaker, highly intelligent, of- 
ten eloquent, and always listened to with deep 
attention, and frequently greeted with hearty 
applause. In speaking on the Fugitive Law, 
he counselled not only positive disobedience to 
its requirements, but open resisiance to this, as 
well as to every law, an individual may esteem 
unjust, by force of arms. This position he de- 
fended with some warmth, and it was, in effect, 
sanctioned by one of the resolutions adopted ; 
but it is one to which a large number of the 
truest Anti-Slavery men can by no means sub- 
scribe. We are peace men in all our principles 
and feelings, and prefer to disobey quietly an 
unjust law, suffer its penalties if need he, and 
use all our influence in every proper way to ob- 
tain its repeal. This is the scriptural plan of 
conduct, the dictate of true wisdom, and of 
course best calculated in the long run to sub- 
serve the interests of freedom. 


Mr. Burleigh spoke with his accustomed 
force and fluency, but his voice, owing to bron- 
chitis, is much impaired—so much so at times 
that it is painful to some to listen to him. He | 
has been for over a dozen years a most labori- 
ous and persevering lecturer, having spoken in 
public probably oftener than any one besides 
the country over, and has thus, by too much 
use, injured his voice. Since the close of the 
Convention, he has lectured several times in the 
Mechanics’ Institute Hall. 

With Mr. Julian I was highly gratified. He 
was a ta dignified, logical, and courteous 
speaker. ith less of mere declamation, and 
more of argument, his addresses carried more 
weight and conviction with them than many 
others made, to the minds of those not enlist- 
ed with us. 

The doings of this Convention, I doubt not, 
will on the whole result in good, as much truth 
was uttered, and the subject of Freedom dis- 
cussed, and thus kept before the public, which 
of itself is a great thing. But it struck me, as 
it did others of as true-hearted opponents of 
Slavery as any who sat in the Convention, that 
the general tone of the speakers was denunci- 
atory, vehement, declamatory, satirical, sarcas- 
tic. There was little argument, and but a feeble 
array of facts or 7 orang re: appeal to the 
better judgments of those outside of the circle 
of the Convention, calculated to influence them 
to engage in our enterprise. The Christian 
chureh, its professors who hold slaves, the po- 
litical parties and all who remain in them— 
all, indeed, who do not feel it to be their duty 
to promote the cause in the straight and nar- 
row way marked out in the resolutions adopt- 
ed, were made the objects of constant and un- 
tiring denunciation and sareasm, of ridicule 
and reproach, in almost every speech. Were 
it only the system of Slavery, or any of the 
enormous evils inseparable from it, which were 
thus attacked, we would not complain, though 
this we ‘would judge not the wisest way of 
seeking their removal. But the motives of many 
who differ from us as to the mode of conduct- 
ing this reform. but on every other point of 
Christian benevolence, or in the spirit of their 
lives, are as irreproachable as any who partici- 
pated in this Convention, were assailed without 
fair discrimination, in utter defiance of every 
rule of Christian charity. I would as willingly 
hold an hundred slaves, as to be guilty of the 
violations of the spirit and letter of the precepts 
of the Gospel, as taught by our Saviour and his 
apostles, exhibited by some of the speakers in 
these meetings. The degree of criminality, I 
doubt not, in the sight of God, would in each 
case not be essentially or perceptibly different. 
I aver my belief, that in a single speech of 
Horace Mann’s, or in any number of the Na- 
tional Era taken at random, I could find more 
of argument, of facts, or of candid appeals to 
intelligent and thinking men upon this subject. 
than in the whole string of resolutions and 
speeches brought out by this Convention, from 
beginning to end. 

ohn &. Gough has been lecturing here to 
immense audiences, with his usual power and 
‘force of illustration. The interest and the de- 
sire to hear him were as great as on his former 
visit, a year since. Asa ular speaker on 
Temperance he is wnngendiell by any one who 
has visited us. At his farewell lecture last 
week, at Wesley Chapel, many of us, as the 
last tones of his rich voice fell upon our ears, 
felt that we were parting with an old and inti- 
mate friend. 

Since my last, we have had another rise in 
the Ohio, a foot higher than the former, but 
the river is now rapidly receding. The rains 
in April were much heavier than the average 
for that month; but at this period of the sea- 
son all fears of an overflow on the main 
streams of the West may be dismissed, at least 
until next December. —- Yours, 

















FROM THE NORTHWEST. 


Str. Antuony, Minnesota, 
April 20, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


In my last, I mentioned the fact that a vig- 
orous movement in favor of the Maine Law 
was going on in our Territory, and expressed 
the opinion that a majority of our citizens 
would probably approve such a law. So it 
proves. Our Legislature, before it adjourned, 
Yielding to the pressure from without, adopt- 
ed a bill substantially like the Maine Law, 
but, to shift off the responsibility, referred it to 
the People. A special election was therefore 
held on the 5th instant, and the law was adopt- 
ed by a majority of some rising 200. I am 
hot definitely informed as to the number of 
Votes cast, but it is certain that there was a 
Very full ballot; and, from such data as.1 am 
furnished with, it is probable that about 800 


Voted for the law. 600 against. Of 
Temperance men feel quite comfortable 
Over this result; and in many moderate 





that the sordid wretch who would grow rich 
on his neighbor’s ruin may know that here 
is no place for him. Tell it, that those who 
are seeking a home and good ore; ay know 
that, even in the whiskey-drenched West, there 
is a community who have said to the surges of 
Intemperance, “ Thus far, but no farther!” 
Tell it, that the workers for sobriety, morality, 
and humanity, all over our broad land, may 
thank God, and take courage. 

The new law goes into effect on the first 
Monday in May. On the same day our Terri- 
torial Sepigtinnis Society meets in St. Paul. 
An enthusiastic time is expected. 

The first steamboat from Galena reached 
St. Paul on the 17th instant, bringing a four 
weeks’ mail, and 200 ngers. Our naviga- 
tion would be open contrary earlier, were 
it not that the ice remains in Lake Pepin much 
longer than in other parts of the Mississipp!. 
Everything seems to promise a large immigra- 
tion and an active season. Many are waiting, 
however, for the ratification of the Indian trea- 
ties—a measure which we may reasonably 
look for, when the respective claims of sixty 
Senators and half a dozen Generals to the 
White House have been duly adjusted. In 
haste, C, G, A. 


. 





For the National Era. 


RESOLUTIONS ; 

Adopted by the American and Foreign Anti- 

Mines Society, at its annual meeting in New 
York, May, 11th, 1852. 


Resolved, That American Slavery develops 
cumulative evidence of its sinfulness, its hostil- 
ity to the peace, union, and prosperity of the 
country, its disastrous influence upon the reli- 
gion, social order, literature, and renown of the 
nation; and therefore all who uphold or ap- 
prove it, uphold or approve a system inimical 
to the welfare of man, and hateful in the sight 
of God. . 

2. That the continuance of Slavery at this 
day, in this Republic, with the number of slaves 
augmented from half a million to three mil- 
lions—when our fathers in obtaining their own 
freedom solemnly declared to the world that 
“all men are created equal ; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain znalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” and added, with 
the solemnity of an oath, “for the support of 
this DecLaRaTION, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our SACRED HONOR”—is a reproach to the 
memory of the Revolutionary patriots, a mock- 
ery of Democratic Republicanism, and an in- 
sult to the Ruler of Nations. 

3. That nearly allied to Slavery, in mean- 
ness and turpitude, isthe spirit of CasTr, under 
the influence of which our colored fellow-citi- 
zens are debarred an equality with other citi- 
zens before the law, and the opportunity of 
rising in the community according to their tal- 
ents, industry, and moral character; a spirit 
the more reprehensible, as we invite to these 
shores, and admit to all the occupations of soci- 
ety, immigrants of every complexion, condition, 
and religion, from the old oe many of whom 

less Anglo-Saxon blood than do our pro- 
scribed fellow-countrymen. 

4. That whereas the Fugitive Slave Act is, in 
the opinion of Chief Justice HornBLoweER, and 
other eminent jurists, unconstitutional, and, ac- 
cording to the first opinion of Dante, Wes- 
STER, enacted in opposition to the “plain im- 


; port” of that instrument; and whereas it not 


only authorizes seizure without process, trial 
without a jury, consignment to Southern pris- 
on-houses upon ex parte testimony, without op- 
portunity of defence, but punishes humanity as 
a crime, and can be enforced only by outraging 
all the charities of life and the great principles 
of the common law—it is a “ Bill of Abomina- 
tions.” and its authors, advocates, and enforcers, 
deserve the severest condemnation, while the 
Act itself should be everywhere disobeyed and 
execrated. 

5. That while we would throw no obstacle 
in the way of our colored citizens emigrating 
to Sierra Leone, Liberia, California, the West 
Indies, Canada, or any other portion of the 
globe, as their enterprise, business, or inclina- 
tion, may lead them, in common with other cit- 
izens; and while we will aid them in the ac- 
complishment of their own wishes, we will ever 
discountenance and oppose all schemes, wheth- 
er devised by State or National Governments, 
or Colonization societies, of coerczve expatriation,. 
and all efforts to place the people of color in 
such positions th, as a choice of evils, they will 
consent to leave the land of their birth and 
their chosen residence. 

6. That we deeply sympathize with our col- 
ored brethren throughout the whole land, bond 
and free, in the peculiar circumstances of trial 
in which they are placed by the cupidity, ty- 
ranny, and contempt of large portions of the 
people of this country, and that we solemnly 
pledge to them our best efforts to vindicate 
their rights, to redress their wrongs, while we 
exhort them to place implicit confidence in the 
promises of Him who has declared that he is 
no respecter of persons, that he is the God of 
the oppressed ; and that he will break the rod 
of the oppressor. 

7. That while we honor those Legislators 
and Ministers who have been true to freedom, 
we believe that the political and ecclesiastical 
partisans who have proved recreant to the 
cause of liberty and humanity have forfeited 
all just claim to the confidence of the people, 
and that no reasonable expectation can be in- 
duiged in the prevalence and success of repub- 
lican or Christian institutions, until our citizens 
carry out the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the precepts of the sermon 
on the Mount. 

8. That we call upon the women of this 
country for their persuasive influence in the 
oo work of emancipating their sex from the 

egradation and miseries of slavery, and for 
their effective aid in the cause of universal lib- 
erty, reminding them that it was ExizaBeTH 
Heyrick who demonstrated to Wilberforce the 
duty and safety of immediate emancipation ; 
and that, in the recent work of Harriet 
Beecuer Stowe, we have a portraiture of 
American slavery that is read by tens of thou- 
sands, causing very many of them to weep and 
pray, and resolve that they will strive, while 
life shall last, for its overthrow and annihila- 
tion. 

9. That the example of the humane and dis- 
interested advocates of Freedom among the ed- 
itorial and literary corps is a just rebuke to 
the subservient individuals and societies who 
have meanly expurgated their own works, or 
the works of others, of all sentiments denuncia- 
tory of slavery, lest they should be denounced 
by slaveholders and their apologists. 

10. That the thanks of this meeting be given 
to the friends of the oppressed in Canada, for 
acting the part of G amaritans toward the 
unhappy subjects of oppression who have fled 
to them for refuge, and to the friends of impar- 
tial liberty in England, Canada, the West In- 
dies, and elsewhere, who have strengthened the 
hands of American abolitionists; and that we 
entreat them, while they deservedly rebuke 
their own countrymen who, on taking up their 
abode with us, prove recreant to the Anti-Sla- 
very cause, to be equally faithful to Americans 
among them who affect to be the friends and 
advocates of Emancipation, while silent or op- 
posed to the cause at home. 

11. That for the sake of the slave, for the 
prosperity of the country, and for the of 
the church of Christ, we earnestly desire the 
union of all abolitionists, and their harmonious 
action in behalf of their colored brethren, be- 
lieving that the highest obligations rest upon 
the people of these States to remove Slavery by 
moral and political action, and being deter- 
mined, in the fear of God, and in sympathy 
with every friend of humanity who will co- 
operate with ee ey far as the means shall be 
furnished, to enlist the pulpit and the press in 
the cause of the suffering and the dumb, toaim 
at a purification of the churches from all par- 
ticipation in the guilt of slavery, to encourage 
the labor of freemen rather than that of slaves 
by. giving a preference to thcir productions, 
sparing no exertions to bring the whole nation 
to speedy repentance—our trust for victory be- 
ing in 


OD, through whom Truts, Justice, 
Reason, and Humanrry, must and will glori- 
ously triumph. 





Cincinnati, May 1, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 
Dear Sin: Will you give notice that the 








the 
"| postage received 


Gio ghee| 


could be appointed under all the circumstances, 
and the place which the committee have des- 
ignated is very easy of access at that season of ; 

e year, since almost all the delegates can leave | 
home, spend two days at the Convention, and 
return the same week. 

The regular Call, in full, will be prepared 
and issued hereafter. : 

We hope editors friendly to the liberty and | 
prosperity of the people and country will aid 
in circulating this notice. 

Samvuet Lewis, 
Chairman Free Soil National Committee 
to name a Time and Place for holding 
the Convention. 


>... 


Inprana.—An Anti-Slavery Convention was 
held at Butler, Dekalb county, on the 1st of April. 
Lyman Holbrook, Chairman. The following 
resolutions were adopted. 


1. That the Creator made of one blood all 
nations, to dwell on the face of the earth; that 
He created them all free and equal ; that he is 
no respecter of persons, but that all men, of 
whatever clime, condition, or color, are alike 
the objects of His care. — 

2. That as the Creator has given the earth 
to the children of men as a common 
sion, therefore the principle that confines the 
habitation of a portion of the race to one cor- 
ner of the earth, and says, “hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no farther,” is unjust and tyranni- 








cai. 

3. That freedom of speech and of the press 
are the strongest safeguards of liberty; and 
that suppression of them is the strongest bul- 
wark of despotism. 

4. That slavery, in all its forms, is a sin 
against God, and a curse to mankind. 

5. That American slavery is “the vilest that 
ever saw the sun ;” carrying all the calamities 
of earth in its train; and shedding a withering, 
blighting influence over the morality and pros- 
perity of the entire nation. 

6. That the “Fugitive Slave Law” is a fla- 
grant usurpation of rights, human and divine; 
making humanity a crime, and kindness a sin, 
and resolving this Government into a despot- 
ism the most downright that ever existed. 

7. That the thirteenth article of the Consti- 
tution of Indiana is a shameful submission to 
the slave power, a violation of the Constitution 
of the United States; unjust, anti-christian, and 
tyrannical, degrading the character of the 

tate in the eyes of every true American. 

8. That Congress has the power to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia and in the 
Territories ; to abolish the internal slave trade, 
and to refuse slave States admission into the 
Union. 

9. That it is the duty of every freeman, and 
especially of the free States, to support such 
men for the Presidency and every other prom- 
inent office, and such men only who will pledge 
themselves to use all moral and constitutional 
means for the final extinction of slavery. 


Rev. Charles F. Wiggins was elected Dele- 
gate to the State Convention to be held on the 
3d Monday of May, and the proceedings were 
ordered to be published in the Era. 





CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
THIRTY-SECOND CONGR &SS-FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 

Wepnespay, May 5. 

Mr. Douglas, from the Committee on Terri- 
tories, reported back the House bill regulating 
the mileage of the delegate from Oregon; and 
the same was taken up, considered, and passed. 

Mr. Underwood gave notice of a bill to re- 
peal all laws giving compensation to members 
of Congress, and substituting a new system of 
compensation. 

r. Mallory introduced a bill to establish a 
line of mail steamers from California or Oregon 
to China, via the Sandwich Islands, 

The Wisconsin Railroad bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Felch, the Senate took up 
the bill granting to Michigan a portion of the 
public lands for the purpose of constructing a 
canal or railroad across the peninsula of that 
State; and the same was considered, amended, 
and ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing. 

The Deficiency bill was then taken up, and 
Mr. Hunter addressed the Senate in opposition 
to the amendment giving further aid to the 
Collins line. 

Mr. Rusk briefly replied, and the Senate 
then proceeded to the consideration of Execu- 
tive business, and shortly after adjourned. 

Tuurspay, May 6. 

The Senate took up the bill to amend the 
laws in relation to the payment of claims. The 
bill makes all transfers and assignments here- 
after to be made of any claim upon the United 
States, or part thereof, and all contracts and 
agreements for allowing compensation to any 
agent or other person, for services to be per- 
formed in procuring testimony in support of 
the claim, illegal and void; and also makes 
void all powers of attorney, orders, or other au- 
thorities, for receiving payment of any such 
claim. Any Government officer or clerk con- 
nected with the Government departments, who 
shall act as agent, &c., in prosecuting any claim 
against the United States, shall be liable to in- 
dictment for misdemeanor, and on conviction 
shall pay a fine of $1,000 or imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or both. Any member 
of Congress receiving compensation for such 
services shall be liable to the same penalties. 

The bill was amended, and was then ordered 
to be engrossed. 

The Deficiency bill was then taken up. 

Mr. James addressed the Senate in support 
of the amendment giving aid to the Collins line 
of steamers. 

Mr. Badger followed, in further support of 
the amendment, urging the necessity for sup- 
porting and keeping up this line. 

Mr, Shields addressed the Senate in favor of 
the amendment. 

Mr, Jones, of Tennessee, opposed the allow- 
ance offered, 

Messrs. Pratt, Rusk, and others, continued 
the debate. Adjourned. 


Fripay, May 7. 

On motion of Mr. Bradbury, the bill to pro- 
vide that in cases of the sickness or other dis- 
ability of the judge of the District Court of the 
District of Columbia, the duties of that Court 
shall be performed by the senior assistant judge 
a the Circuit Court—was taken up and pass- 
ed. 

On motion of Mr. Clemens, the bill granting 
land to Alabama, to aid in the construction of 
the Mobile and Girard Railroad, was taken up, 
amended, and ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. ; 

On motion of Mr. Mallory, the bill granting 
land to Florida, to aid in the construction of a 
railroad. in that State, was taken up, and it 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 


ing. 

The 30th rule of the Senate, after a long de- 
bate, was amended so as to allow any amend- 
ment to be affered to the general appropria- 
tion bill, if reported by any of the standing 
Committecs. 

The Deficiency bill was resumed, and the 
amendment giving additional aid to the Col- 
lins line was advocated by Mr. Cass. He was 
op to putting this peptone ance in this 
bill, because it was no Deficiency, but as the 
Senate had decided otherwise, he would submit. 
He thought this line now occupied peculiar 
grounds recommending it to the favor of the 
country. It was now a losing concern, While 
he would vote for this aid to this line, he would 
desire to stand uncommitted in favor of grant- 
ing aid to other lines. He thought it like- 
ly that in time the postages by these lines 
would fully repay the allowance to the line. 
Mr. Jones’s amendment, to reduce the com- 
pensation to $25,000 a trip, was then reject- 
ed—yeas 21, nays 28—as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Borland. 
Brodhead, Brooke, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge 
of fowa, Felch, Geyer, Hunter, Jones of Iowa, 
Jones of Tennessee, King, Mallory, Mason, 
Sebastian, Underwood, Wade, Walker, Weller, 
one yee Moun, Bide ‘ 
_Nays—Messrs. er, Baya 
en, Bradbury, Bright, Cass, 
Douglas Fish, Gwin, Hale, Hamlin, Houston, 
James, Miller, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, 
Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, Stockton, Sum- 
ner, and Upham—28. 

Mr. Brooke moved to amend so as to give 
t ion and the amount of 
it; it was rejected—yeas 


Bell, Berri- 
e, Dawson, 


9, nays 36. 

; The Senate a amendment autho- 
Tizing Congress to discontinue the extra allow- 
time after December, 1854, upon 





formed by other 
were annexed to the report; which concluded 
with a declaration, that as the. duties of the 
committee were defined by the law referred 
to, they cannot be contracted by the instruc- 
tions of the House conflicting therewith. 


amendment that he sho 
that the House of Representatives has a right 
to direct its Committee on 
manner in which it shall discharge its duty, 
and that they should 
manner appointed 


ferred till 

of the Be bao - has private Ror: ryan and en 
su ills as were objected to, an: 

rich of course elicited no debate. — 


made that when it 


Monpay, May 10. 

Mr. Sumner submitted resolution, which 
was agreed to, directing an inquiry into the 
expediency of abolishing the law requiring the 
exaction of twenty cents from the monthly 
wages of seamen in the merchant service, con- 
es og | what is called hospital money. 

The bill granting land to Florida, to aid in 
the construction of a railroad from Pensacola 
bay to Montgomery, Alabama, and for branch 
roads from Pensacola to Mobile bay, and to 
Chattahoochie river in Georgia, was taken up, 
and ordered to be en . 

Also a bill granting land to Illinois and In- 
diana, to aid in the construction of a railroad 
from Louisville, Kentucky, to St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and it was ordered to be en ; 

The bills which on Friday were ordered to be 
engrossed, granting land to Florida and Ala- 
bama for railroads in those States, were taken 
up and passed. 

The Deficiency bill was then taken up. 

_ Mr. Wade addressed the Senate in opposi- 
tion to the amendment giving additional aid to 
the Collins line. In the course of his remarks 
he commented upon the total neglect of Con- 
gress to do aught for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors in the Western States, declaring 
his determination to vote against any appro- 
priation to aid the navigation interests in the 
Atlantic or Pacific, till Justice was shown to 
the West. 

Mr. Bayard followed in earnest support of 
the amendment. The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, May 5. 

The report of the Committee on Public Print- 
ing, authorizing the printing of 50,000 copies 
of the mechanical portion of the Patent Office 
report for the use of the House, and 2,000 for 
the Commissioner, having come up, 

Mr. Clingman moved that the report be re- 
committed to the Printing Committee, with in- 
structions to report to the House what printing 
had not been executed by the Public Printer, 
and whether any others had been employed, 
together with the prices that had been agreed 
upon ; and that in future it be executed by the 
lowest responsible bidder, after ten days’ no- 
tice. 

Mr. Stewart, of Michigan, objected to the 
resolution as being out of order. 

Mr. Cartter, of Ohio, contended that the 
House ought to know what the Committee on 
Printing were about, and whether they are 
transcending the authority with which they 
are invested. It was his desire, he said, not to 
pass any refiction upon the committee, unless 
they should be found to merit it. 

Mr. Evans, of Maryland, moved to lay the 
appeal on the table. 

The Speaker explained the grounds upon 
which he decided that the resolution was in 
order. 

The yeas and nays having been taken on Mr. 
Evans’s motion, it was carried—yeas 122, nays 
44. 

Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, moved to insert the 
words “Senate and House of Representatives ” 
in the resolution. 

Mr. Bayly said his object in proposing the 
amendment was to ascertain the number of 
higher law members in the House. By .the law 
of 1846, he said, the Public Printing was sub- 
mitted to a joint committee of both Houses ; 
but during the present session there had been 
an endeavor to control the law. 

Mr. Evans, of Maryland, stated that the 
Public Printing had occupied the attention of 
the House since the twenty-ninth Congress. 
There had been, he said, a determined attempt 
by combinations in this city to break down the 
contract system. The Senate, he understood, 
had giyen the printing of 50,000 copies of the 
Patent Office report to the Republic, and now 
it is proposed to give that of the House to Don- 
elson & Armstrong. This, he said, is the whole 
secret of the debate. 

He was in favor either of adhering to the 
contract system, or the establishment of a na- 
tional | rr office, and quoted the mode 
adopted by the powers of Europe, by which the 
Public Printing is faithfully executed. He in- 
sisted that all the difficulty which exists is 
caused by the House itself; and that when 
other contractors had violated their contract, 
the same course had not been pursued as it is 
proposed to adopt towards Boyd Hamilton. 

After a protracted discussion, the House ad- 
journed. 

Tuurspay, May 6: 


The Speaker having decided that the’motion 
made by Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, amending Mr. 
Clingman’s resolution, so as to render it a joint 
resolution, was out of order, and the previous 
question having been seconded, the main ques- 
tion on the passage of the resolution was car- 
ried—yeas 95, the nays not being taken. 

The House then went into Committee of 
the Whole, and took up the Homestead bill. 

The first section having been read, it was 
moved to strike out that portion which required 
that the person entitled to receive a free grant 
of land “should not be worth five hundred 
dollars.” 

An amendment limiting the gratuitous grant- 
ing of land to native born citizens, and those 
who had become citizens prior to January, 1852, 
was disagreed to. 

It was then agreed to strike out that part of 
the first section which required that the appli- 
cant “shall not be the owner of any Jand.” 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, inquired of the 
Chairman if it would be in order to move as 
an amendment the bill which he proposed as 
a substitute. 

The Chairman decided that it would not be 
in order until other amendments were dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina, moved to 
amend the first section by providing that every 
citizen of the United States, except members of 
the present Congress, shall be entitled to one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, to be located 
in the same manner as under the bounty land 
warrants. He confessed that he did not like 
the bill, but if it was to pasa, he wished to ake 
it as efficient as possible. Under this provision, 
he said, actual settlers would be entitled to 
their land without waiting five years; while 
those who wished to remain at home might sell 
the land, or keep it for their children. The 
amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Sackett, of New York, moved an amend- 
ment, authorizing the free grant of lands to 
every citizen of the United States who has at- 
tained the age of twenty-one years, which was 
also negatived. 

Mr. Clark, of Iowa, moyed to fix the price of 
land at fifty cents per acre. He considered 
the bill as @ species of class legislation, which 
is unconstitutional. . 

Mr. Chandler, of Pennsylvania, replied to 
the arguments just advanced, and thought 
while lands were granted to railroad compa- 
nies and large corporations, that actual settlers 
should be placed on the same footing. 

Mr. Molony, of Illinois, pognetiod that any 
Western member should express himself against 
the bill, which he viewed not only as a nation- 
al but as a Western measure. 

The Committee then rose and reported. 

Mr. Gorman called the attention of the 
House to the resolution by which the public 
prints is to he let out to the lowest bidder ; 

y which delay would be occasioned, but with 
which it was his intention to comply. 
Faivay, May 7. 

Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, from the Joint 
Committee on Printing, submitted a report, 
consequent upon the passage of the resolution 
of the House on yesterday; which, after refer- 
ring to the tenders of Towers and John C. 
Rives, went on to enumerate the particulars in 
which the present contractor, Boyd Hamilton, 
had failed in the performance of his contract, 
and stated that he had notified the Committee 
of his inability to do so. In this emergency, 
the committee had proceeded, in conformity 
with the law of 1846, to have the printing per- 
ns, the terms of which 


Mr. Brown, of ag a i, gave a of an 
move, to the effect 


Printing as to the 


perform such duty in the 
the House. 

that the subject should be de- 
ednesday. 
The House resolved itself into a Committee 


It was 


House having resumed, a motion was 


The bill rp a the time for the nt 
of duties on railroad iron by the Raleigh Rail- 
road Company, was then taken up. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, objected to proceed- 
ing with business in the absence of a quorum. 

A motion for a call of the House was made 
and negatived. 

It was then moved that the bill lie on the 
table, upon which the yeas and nays were or- 
dered, and it was rejected—yeas 70, nays 74. 

The House adjourned till Monday. 


Monpay, May 10. 


The House went into Committee, Mr. Hib- 
bard, of New Hampshire, in the chair, and took 
up the Homestead bill. 

After various propositions to amend had 
been rejected, the first section was passed as 
amended on Friday. 

That portion requiring the parties to make 
oath that they are not worth five hundred dol- 
lars was stricken out, to make thesecond a 
with the first section as already amended in 
that particular. 

The 4th section was passed, as were the 
other sections, with one or two verbal amend- 
ments, and one pro by the Committee on 
Agriculture, providing that settlers under the 
act shall, as far as practicable, be limited to 
alternate sections of land, and that pre-emp- 
tion rights shall not be interfered with. 

Mr. Florence, of Pennsylvania, proposed to 
amend the bill, by extending its benefits to of- 
ficers and others engaged in the war of 1812. 

The amendment having been negatived, as 
were one or two others, relative to registers 
and receivers of the land offices, a motion pre- 
vailed that the Committee rise. 

The House having resumed, the Chairman 
reported that the Committee had come to no 


conclusion with reference to the business be- 
fore it. 





Drayton anp Sayres.—The Liberator in an 
article commenting with some severity upon 
Mr. Sumner’s silence on the slavery question, 
says— 

“In January last, a petition for the release 
of Drayton and Sayres from their dreadful 
imprisonment, in Washington, signed by near- 
ly three hundred persons, was forwarded to 
Mr. Sumner, to be laid before the Senate; but 
he has not yet thought proper to comply with 
the wishes of the petitioners, or to give them 
any reason for not doing so. We know that 


they feel not less aggrieved than surprised at 
his course.” 


We happen to know that it was from no dis- 
respect to the petitioners, and no unworthy 
personal motive, that Mr. Sumner did not pre- 
sent the petition. On consultation with sev- 
eral of the Anti-Slavery members of Congress, 
and with persons specially interested in the 
case of the unfortunate prisoners, the opinion 
was unanimous that any agitation of the sub- 
ject in Congress at present would affect very 
unfavorably other and more promising move- 
ments in the case. 

Will our friends throughout the country ac- 
cept from us the assurance, that all that can 
be done for the unfortunate men, is now being 
done in Washington; and should all this fail, 
we will apprize them of the fact. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Sumner did 
not take measures to inform the petitioners of 
the disposition of their memorial, but we sub- 
mit in all candor, that, knowing the Sena- 
tor’s sincerity of character, and devotion to the 
best interests of his race, this neglect or inad- 
vertence cannot justify any questioning of his 
integrity. 





THE Matts.—On the 6th of May we received 
a letter from a subscriber in Lowa, complain- 
ing of the long time it takes our paper to 
reach him. His letter was mailed on the 14th 
of April, and was 22 days on its way to Wash- 
ington. This will show him that the fault is 
in the Post Office arrangements, not in ours. 
It is too bad, that while we can receiye intelli- 
gence regularly from Europe in ten or twelve 
days, some of the States of our country cannot 
communicate with each other in twenty. 





A CorresponpEenT writes: “I have one 
charge against you of a grave nature, viz: 
not fulfilling your promises. I was going to say; 
but*it may be you did not quite promise. Still, 
you came near promising. I allude to the ad- 
vocacy of the election of President and Vice 
President directly by the People—a subject 
which I (and it seems you did) consider of 
great importance.” We hold the same opin- 
ion still, and intend to discuss the subject; but 
when or under what form, we cannot yet de- 
termine. We shall try to keep all our promises. 


Deatu oF Mattuew St. Crain CLarkE.— 
The papers of this city record the death of 
Matthew St. Clair Clarke, on the 5th instant, 


the House of Representatives during the Ad- 
ministration of John Quincy Adams, and for 
some time subsequent. 





RuopveE Istanp.—The Legislature was organ- 
ized at Newport on the 5th. A. Bosworth was 
chosen Speaker of the House. A: canvass of 
the votes showed that the Whig candidate for 
the office of Governor lacked 40 votes. He will 
be chosen by the Legislature. 


Tue Democratic State CONVENTION OF 
New Jersey, which met at Trenton last week 
to appoint delegates to the National Convention 
of that party, expressed its preference for Gen. 
Cass as their candidate for the Presidency. 





tS “A Vermont Farmer” tells us that 
Dr. Vanderburgh is quite mistaken in his 
statement about the non-sweating of oxen, pub- 
lished in the Era of January 22d—“ for,” he 
adds, “I have seen oxen sweat very much, and 
even cows.” 





Tue LeGisLaTuRE oF ConNECTICUT met at 
New Haven on Wednesday. The Governor 
recommends a Conyention to amend the Con- 
stitution ; to substitute general laws as far as 
may be for special legislation; to limit the 
hours of labor; to abrogate capital punish- 
ment; to aid the common school fund by levy- 
ing a small tax in the school districts; to re- 
form the laws relative to pauperism, and to 
protect laborers employed in the construction 
of railroads by a lien upon those works for 
their labor. 

The Governor is opposed to the enactment 
of the “ Maine law.” He regards the late ad- 
justment of the questions which had disturbed 
the peace of the country as final. He endorses 
the African colonization plan. 

The fiancial affairs of the State are prosper- 
ous. Its expenses for the year ending on the 
3ist of March were $137,326—the receipts, 
including a balance of $26,266 on hand, were 
$176,456, leaving a remainder of $39,103 be- 
yond the expenditures. 

Isaac Toucey was nominated in the Demo- 
cratic caucus on the 7th, for the United States 
Senate. 


Groreia Union CoNveNTION—DELEGATES 
To Batimore.—It appears that about twenty- 
five of the members of the Georgia Union Con- 
vention, including, it is said, several Whigs, se- 
ceded from that body, and subsequently held a 
meeting, and adopted the Baltimore Platform 
of 1848, together with resolutions recognising 
the Compromise as a “ finality,” and declaring 
in favor of the resolutions of Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Hillyer, recently passed in the House of 
Representatives. Twenty-one delegates were 
also appointed to the ocratic National 
Convention, with the understanding that that 
body should declare in favor of the Compro- 
mise as a final settlement of the slavery agita- 
tion. 








Late rrom Mexico.—We have accounts 
from the city of Mexico to the 17th of April. 
The Tehuan treaty had been rejected by 
the Chamber of Deputies, one vote being re- 
corded in its favor. 


Mr. Larrainzar, the newly-appointed Minis- 
ter from Mexico to the United left 


capital for this ci soon after the rejection of 
and sailed from Vére, Cres the 
15th. It is said that 








notice ; and then adjourned till 


Monday, but there was no quorum voting. 


ourn, it adjourn over till 


the final settlement of the Tehuantepec diffi- 


. * 


after a protracted illness. He was Clerk of 


rialists a hearing. 


but was undisposed of. 


taken up. 





four months. 


of Mr. Rhett, resigned 


interior of Texas. 


vember next. 


region of Australia. 


sailed. 
on the 10th inst. 


supposed by many 


the United States. 


the former place. 


Tue Meruopist Episcopat Genera Con- 
FERENCE.—This Conference met in the Brom- 
field street Church, Boston, on the ist instant. 
About one hundred and sixty ministers were 
in attendance, and Bishops Waugh, Morris, 
and Jones, presided in turn. 
Some four or five new bishops are to be 
elected. Bishop Hamlin has resigned. 
Among the important subjects of considera- 
tion are, the decision of Judge Nelson in the 
lawsuit brought by the M. E. Church South, 
and the question of lay representation. A me- 
morial on the subject has been referred to a 
committee of twenty-nine—one from each con- 
ference—with instructions to give the memo- 


ee 


TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


The House resolved to adjourn over from 
Thureday to Monday, to allow the Hall to be 
put in summer trim. The Homestead bill was 
under discussion in Committee of the Whole, 


In the Senate, Senator Stockton made a 
speech of many stripes on the subject of float- 
ing batteries; after which the everlasting sub- 
ject of aid to the Collins line of steamers was 


—_—»— —--— 


Tue Very Latest.—The New York Courier 
and Enquirer informs its readers that Mr. 
Webster is now the most popular man in the 
country, and will without doubt receive the 
nomination of the National Whig Convention. 





Tue LeGisLaturE oF PENNSYLVANIA ad- 
journed last Tuesday week, after a session of 
Its principal acts were, the re- 
peal of a law designed to discourage slave- 
hunting, and the enactment of any number of 
bank bills, which the Governor wisely vetoed. 

J. P. Ricnarpson, formerly Governor of the 
State of South Carolina, has been appointed 
United States Senator from that State, in place 
—A mistake. 





Generat CARAVAsAT was lately in the 
neighborhood of Matamoros, expecting a rein- 
forcement of three hundred Germans from the 


Tue LeGisLaTuRE oF Onto took a recess 
last Monday week, till the 3d Monday in No- 





Maine. Liquor Law.—The People of Mas- 
sachusetts, according to law, are to vote upon 
the Maine Liquor Law on the 3d June next. 





ITEMS BY THE EUROPA. 


The steamer Europa arrived at New York 
on Monday night, with accounts from Liver- 
pool to the 24th ultimo. 

Among her passengers is Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor, a member of the British Parliament. 

Cotton was in good demand at Liverpool, 
and had advanced igd. 

We have glowing accounts from the gold 
The ship Brilliant had 
arrived in England with £217,000 in gold, and 
the ship Statesman was on her way with 80,000 
ounces. Twenty-one vessels, with emigrants 
from the adjacent colonies, were entering the 
harbor of Port St. Philip when the Brilliant 


Extensive preparations were in progress at 
Paris for the grand military fete to take place 
The Patrie officially an- 
nounces that President Bonaparte has no in- 
tention of proclaiming the Empire, as has been 
rsons. 

Accounts from Vienna state that the Aus- 
trian Government has consented that the 
mother and sisters of M. Kossuth may come to 


The cholera has again broken out in Persia. 





MARRIAGE. 


Married on the 15th ultimo, at Quaker Hill, 
Dutchess county, New York, according to the 
order of the Society of Friends, Josern Prerce, 
Jun., of Pleasantville, Westchester county, to 
Puese T. Irisu, daughter of David Irish, of 





Kights and Relative Daties 


pate in its deliberations 
Phebe Coodwin. 
Sarah L. Miller 
Lucretia Mott. 
Mary Grew. 
Sarah T. Child 
. Dariington. 


Abby Kimber. 
Jxumes Mott. 
John Vox. 
Hannah Cox. 
Jacob Painter. 
Sallie P. Lewis. 
Tsaac L. Miller 
Isaxc Mendenhall. 


John Agnew. 
Lydia Agnew. 
Simon Barnard. 
Sacah D. Barnard. 
Hannah Pennock. 
Sidney Peirce. 
Jacob Peirce 
Edward Webb 


S. Stebbins, M. D. 


Dinah Mendenhall. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 


To be held in the Horticultural Hall, Westches- 
ter, Chester Co., Penn. on Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 2d and 3d of June, 1852. 


The friends of Justice and Equal Rights are earnestly 
invited to assemble in Convention, to consider and discuss 
the present Position of Woman in Society, her Naturai 


The Evevation of Woman is the Elevation of the Human 
Race Her iuterests cannot be promoted or injured with 
out advantage or isjury to the whole race. 
such a Convention is therefore addressed to those who de- 
sire the Physieal, luteliectual and Moral [Improvement of 
Mankind. All persons interested in its objects are respest 
fully requested to be present at its sessions, and partici- 


Ann Bassett. 
Thomas Garrett. 
E. Mortimer Bye. 
Phebe P. Bye 
Alice Jackson 
Wiliiam Jackson 
J. M. McKim. 
Sarah A. McKim. 
Joseph A. Dugdale. 
Kath Dugdale. 


Mary A. W. Johnson. 


Oliver Johnson. 
James Painter. 

A. B. Williamson. 
Henrietta Maleir. 
Ann Levis 

William Whitehead. 
Jesse C Green. 
Hanneh B. Edwards. 
Joshua Hoopes. 
Louisa Cross. 

Sarah A. Entriken. 
H M. Darlington. 


Papers friendly to the object will please copy the call. 





June, 


Convintion. 


GENERAL CHRISTIAN ANTI-SLAVERY CON- 
VENTION, 


AT RAVENNA, PORTAGE CO., OHIO, 
On Wednesday and Thursday, the 2d and 3d of 


1852. 


At a Ch-istian Anti-Slavery Convention in Painesville, 
the undersigned were appointed a Committee to call a sim- 
ilar Coaven‘ion at Ravenna. We have fixed upon the above | — 
time, and now earaestly invite all, of every sect and name 
who regard slavery asa dire sin and curse, and desire to 
see the churcles separated from it, to attend the Conven- 
tion, and take part in its deliberations. 
Good speakers are expected from the various parts of the 
State. We confidently look for a large, earnest, Christian 


E. H. FATRCHILD, 

J. McELDOWNEY, . 

WILLARD BURR, 
Committee. 


HartrorD, Onto, Apr.l 13, 1852. 





o'clock, A. M. 


Ripcey, O., April 21, 1852, 


FREE SYNOD OF CINCINNATI. 


The next stated meeting of the Free Synod of Cincinnati 
will be held in the Free Presbyterian Church in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on the 4th Friday (28th day) of May, at eleven 


Fail and accurate statistical reports will be expected. 
J, R. GIBSON, Stated Clerk. 





ted with Engravings. 


struction to Learners. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


Either of the following-named mouthly Journals may be 
obtained of FowLters & Waiis, New York and Boston: 
THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
a Repository of Science, Literature, ani General Intelti- 
gence, amply illastrated with Engravings. 

THE WATER CURE JOURNAL and Herald of Re- 
forms : Devoted to Physiology, Hydzopathy, and the Laws 
of Lite. Profusely illustrated. 

THE STUDENT; and Family Miscellany: Designed 
for Children and Youth, Parents and Teachers. [llustra- 


THE UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER: Devoted to 
Phonography and.Verbatim Reporting, with practical In- 


Please address FOWLERS § WELLS, 131 Nassau 


The call for 


ALICE CAREY'S “ LYRA, AND OTHER POEMS.” 


The readers of the National Era, in which so many ofthe 
best writings of ALice Carry have originally appeared, 
will be gratified with the publication of this collection of ber 
exquisite Poems, which, by nearly the unanimous consea 


of the critics, entitles her to be ranked far above every otber 
writer of her sex now living. Her “ Cloverncok —the rac st 


successful book of the year, with but a single exception — 
commanded the applause of the most distinguished critics 
of theage. From more than a hundred reviews of “Lyra, 
and other Poems,’’ published in the short period since the 
book appeared, the following specimens are selected. Such 
& reception of a volume of poetry, by a woman, is unpre- 
cedented in literary history. 


From Reviews. 


“ Whether poetry be defined as the rhythmisal creation 
of beauty, as passion or eloquence in harmonious numbers, 
or a8 thought and teeliag manifested by processes of the 
imagination, Alice Carey 18 i ably ana i parabiy 
the first living Americsu poetess—iresh, indig » hae 
.| tionai—rich beyona precedent in suitable and sensuous bn- 

agery—of the fuesc and highest qualities of feeling, and 
such powers of c.eation as the Almighty has seen fit to Le- 
stow bat rarely, or in far-separated countries . . . The 
torus of her imagination are clothed with spuils she heracif 
bas cro.ght trom the ficlds. ‘The feelings displayed in ber 
poems are inan eminent degree fruits cf her owa experience. 
in all lite. ature there is nothing in every respect more cer 
tainly genuine. . . . It may easily be imferred from 
many ot her compvsitions whe are her favorite poets—egy e- 
cially that Chaucer ana Mijton are 1 vingly studied by her; 
but it is impossible to deay chat she has original and exsta- 
Ordinary powers, or that the elements of genius are poured 
forth iu her verses with av ast nishing richness and prodi- 
gality.”’—Boston Transcript. 


“Some of these poems are truly great. Miss Carey is 
among the best of living poets. There are startling intima- 
tions of power, !ow, vague muro urings of a magic voice, 
everywhere to be detected, which leave the impression of 
genius unceveloped, and yet to shine f.rth. A deep, mel!- 
low feeling, the chords of which are suxceptiole ot heavenly 
music, a power and sweetness of versification, aud a familisr 
t ucn of those transcendent traths to which gen.us alone 
has acced3, are qualities of the true poet. We feel the spell 
the moment we enter the sphere of her thought.— New York 
Evangelist. 











‘ Mias Carey possesses a lively and delicate fancy; her 
mind teems with rural images, which have been suggested 
by a genuine passion .or patnre; she avails herself with 
spoutaneous fasility, of the every d»y sights aid sounds of 
the country fur the purposes of poetry; throwing the charm 
of « graceful ideality over the hometicst detaiis of housenoid 
lif+; her verse flows ins vein of pure and tenaet seatiment ; 
while she pusseases a sufficient varie y and etrength of ex- 
pression to do justice tu her sighest insprrations. in swat- 
ue3s, if pathus, in tenderness, in the simp'e melody of ver- 
sification she will compare f.vorably with ivirs. Brown- 
iny, cr with any other living poetess. Tre passionate tone 
of her writings betraye a delicate retinue; she is conversant 
With feelings that are even ‘ tov veep or tears ;’ but she in- 
duiges in uv in-eusity of expression; is always calm, rever- 
ent, and subdued.’ —New York Dui y Tribune. 


“ Tuese are tue ~weetest and most beautiful poems we 
have ever read. _ When once taken up, the volume must be 
finishes. Thece is something eo charmingly rich, e0 delight- 
fully euchanting, yet so simple ana natural, in itscontents, 
that they take mght hold o the mind and heart. and leave 
an impression furever, Alice Carey is no common authcr. 
W hstever she writes, prose or pustry, contains so mal 
scroug prints of originality, ufreal genius, ot well cultivated 
aud tertile imagination that it may be justly said she 
writes for immortaiity. She is a j.wel in the casket of 
Smerican literatu e, that d is the iustre of the most tre 
cious in thac of any other nation. ‘ Lyra’ alone, witl.out 
retcrence to her other productio’.s, j wtifies this pra se. ‘The 
exquisite picce, ‘Agana Clayviile,’ has appeared in almo:t 
every newspaper or the Union, aud iu every tresh app-ar- 
ance seems iike a uewsong. it can never grow old. rail 
not to purchase the book at once. it is worth more than 
ru vies.” —Syracuse Daily Journas, 





“ Phe au hor bolds an honorabie plice in the front rank of 
our pvets,and both here and in Europe is esteemed one of 
the sweetest and moct pathetic and tender living writers. 
In many of these poems we fiau instances of the most ex- 
quisite vergification, comtnnea frequently withbwdescrip:ive 
p wers that successtuliy rival Bryant in bis own realm, ard 
distance every other writer among us. Indeed, tuerc is 
scarcely 4 poem in this cullectiun that does not sparkie with 
pure gems.’’—Albuny Siue Register. 


“ Miss Carey’s verees are the genuine inspiration of poetic 
feeling, and cannot fail to awake answering sympathies in 
the hearts of all who can appreciate true natural emotion 
in there productions, replete with tenderness ani beauty, 
earnestness and truthful simplicity, may be discerned alo 
ail the attributes of a powertul imaginution and vivid faney. 
We kuow of no superior to Miss Carey among the female a- 
thurs of this country.”—New York Journal of Commerce. 


* To say that Alice Carey is ‘what Milton would have 
been,-had iuiiton been a wenan,’ we cannot regard as extrav- 
agant praise. Her poems have little in common with the 
mass of verses by hersex ‘he has the strength of the oid 
Inasiers of sung, With all the sweetness ofa woman. She 
has & wealth of imagery and a felicity in the description of 
nature r rely met.”—fuitiand Transcipt. 


“ We shrink somewhat from the perusal of poetry by a 
hew band Kxperiense has taught us to expect in such pab- 
licatiuns little eise tnan harmonious commonpiace; stuff it 
is impossible to read with any ze+t, and which yet has act 
enough of tne positive about it to provoke actual distaste. 
Alice Carey’s coliection is one of the few grand exceptions 
to the fulfilment of such expectations The book is full of 
beautiful thoughts ; there is draught after draught of pure 
pleasnre for the over of sweet, tender fancies, and imagery 
which captivates, while it enferces truth. Miss Carey’s 
verses are the most truly feminive we bave ever read. It ia 
difficult to read Miss Uarey’s poems without being drawn 
toward her, ana thinking that those must be happy who are 
loved by her; and this is one reason why we cali her pcems 
feminiue.”—New York Courier and Enqu'rer 


“ This volume of ‘ Lyra and otter poems,’ just published 
by Revfield attracts everywhere a remarkable degree of at- 
tention. A dozen of tne leading journals, and many eminent 
critics, bave pronvunced the accumplished authoress th: 
greatest poetess living.”—Aew York Mirror. 

One volume 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 

Just ready by the same author— 

Another thousand of “Clovernook; er, Reeuliections of 
our Neighborhood in the West.” One vol, l2mo, cloib; 
price, $1. J.S. REDFIELD, 
May 13. © inton Hall, New York, 





THE CHRISTIAN STATESMAN. 


The publication of this Journal will be resumed in 
this city, as soon as the subscription shall be sud- 
cient to defray the expense. Its temporary suspcp- 
sion is a subject of deep and painful regret, but was 
unavoidable, since the income from the subscription, 
even while the editors were paid nothing, did not half 
defray the cost of printing and publication. To ena- 
ble the undersigned to fulfil all engagements (which 
he is most anxious to do) to the present subscribers, 
and to continue the publication of a journal dedica- 
ted to the cause of our country, of Africa, and of 
mankind, and which is designed (on the various great 
questions of the day) to be an instructive and useful 
Family Newspaper, all to whom this notice is sent are 
earnestly invited to aid in obtaining subscriptions, 
payable when the Statesman reappears, which it is 
important should be at a time not distant. Let each 
one to whom this appeal is addressed send in half a 
dozen or even a Jess number of names, and the object 
will be attained. We have reason to expect much aid 
in the editorial department, from persons of distin- 
guished literary reputation, and shall neglect no 
means of rendering the Statesman worthy of the most 
extensive circulation. It will exceed in size the Jn- 
telligencer or the Union of this city, and, with but 
few advertisements, will be nearly filled with matter 
designed to be of interest to its readers. It will be 
printed with new type, on fine white paper, and in 
mechanical execution be equal to the best newspa- 
pers in the country. 

The Christian Statesman will be two dollars a 
year, payable in advance. ; 
Postmasters or others, who may be pleased to act 
as voluntary agents, will be responsible to those who 
may pay over to them subscriptions; and to the or- 
der of such agents, or to any who may make remit- 
tances for the Christian Statesman, it will be sup- 
plied on the following 


TERMS. 
Single copy for one year - Pt $2.00 
Single copy for six months - 1.00 
Three copies for one year : - 5.00 
Six copies for one year - - - 10.00 
Twenty copies for one year - - 30.00 
Twenty copies for six months - - 15.00 
All who may be disposed to aid this paper will 


please send in their names, immediately, to the “ Et 
itor of the Christian Statesman, Washington, D.C.” 
It will be a great object in the Statesman to arouse 
the country to the importance of the Civilization of 
Africa, to communicate early and full information in 
regard to our colored population, Liberia, the geoz- 
raphy, ethnology, exploration, resources, and com- 
merce of Africa, the state of the slave trade, the best 
means to be adopted for its extinction, and to keepa 
brief record of the progress of Liberty and Christian- 
ity in all parts of the World. : 
R. R. GURLEY. 

WasuineTon, April 21, 1852. 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 

B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent,is agent 
efor the National Era, ani authorised to take Adver- 
tisements and pes Ee at the same rates as required by 
as. His offices ave at ton, 8 Congress street; New Yorz 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 


or S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising Sub 
soription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston 
(Journal Building.)ie also agent for the National Era 


A. M, GANGEWER, 

Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 
TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 

Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Aa- 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References. — Hon. 8. P. Chase, Ohio; eg D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania ; Gen, Edward Armor, Carlisla, 
Pennsylvania; Dr.G. Bailey, Editor National Era; andthe 
accounting officers generally. June5—6m 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARA- 


TUS 

ANUFACTURED by C. B. WARRING, for six 
N yeare Professor of Chemistry and Natura! Philosophy - 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to open a 
correspondence with those wishing t» purchase such arti- 
cles or chemicals, or who may have laboratories to * 
Apparatus securely pacted and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices of 
any house in New York. Terme cash. 
oughkeupsie, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1852. Feb. 5. 


SHATTUCK HARTW ELL, CINCINNATI, O., 

TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Notary Public, and 
A Commissioner of Deeds, Depositions, &e., for Indiana, 
‘| Keotueky, and Massachusetts. on Third street, west 
of nain street, and opposite the Uhio Life and Trust Com-< 
pany’s Bank. : 

ences. ~ Hon. Simon Greenleaf, Hon. Joel Parker, 

Cambridge, Mass.; Hon. Charles Sumner, (U. 8. Sena 
John W. Sullivan, Esq., 


tor) 
4 r 
Boston, mass ; Hon. Timothy Wal 


’ aaa. 
Mason . er, rrot. 
R. D. eae, M D.,and Mcssrs, Hartwell & Hall,Cinein- 
nati O. March 25. 














PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 








T between Philadelphia 
street, New York. April 1—3m Wo weep so ewanty-fonp ante. 
On and after the tot of December nea eagae will be 
carried by the Pennsylvania Kailroad Pomp&ny, between 
HENRY H. PAXTON, Phi ia and Pittsburg, in twenty-four with only 
A Trosney and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in| twent; t miles of staging over an excelent Turnpike. 
Chaneery, Cadiz, Harrison sounty. Ohio. Jan. 9. 








iE! BRANCE unas snmp No 
Tee 


Fare, Sit. . the Great 
Thie is the shortest and best route between 

ris is the shortest ond tj the socommodations are in 

all reapsote of the highest PST was MOORE, ~ 

Nov.13. Agent Penn. Railroad Company, 
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he raised up his sons to know, as Heaven’s wise freedom, looking up to and receiving protec- 
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of the farmer. Our subsequent history | manures best calculated to improve their pro- 





citations arise to view, but I hope I have given 




















f th fi h f | rs BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, 

, voca A athe - . results of such | decree, that ‘ by the sweat of their brows they | tion from your great stars and broad stripes. | enough for my present purpose. | Jonthly—82 pages, $1 per annum, in advunce. 

W ASHINGTON, D. C. is but that of a gigantic aoe aoe ang pra ae is Fagor cagenaion and should gain therr bread.’ y Wherever he gy himself, he is still my | Does any Seath-oocking ‘man doubt the ex- | an _o sees atonehh wr x (St per grnemny in, giponee.) 
| ; a Viiool oaging a > the details of I. | by the collection and distribution of rare seeds | —“ Industry and economy brought not wealth, | brother, and still an American citizen.” pediency of Congress legislating thus discrim- | \7OL. * 2h Jaly, 1851. This unique original 
| ‘ For the National Era. without stop) ing to riage rpetuate, ea and plants, with instructions as to the best | but a competency. The elder of the two sons inating a If 80, let him think of some pro- pe Sournel treats of all qubjects relating to man presente 
i THE LAW OF BLOOD. icy, by go Shich We have But to get more | system of cultivation, much may be done to followed the conan of the father, and culti- MAINE LIQUOR LAW ject for importing lions, and tigers, and hyenas, ology, and Physi sar Goel fe ae aR a 
if Seeman amertent ee and m0 While excitement and enterprise | promote this great national intereit” vated the soil. Forttine smiled, and he pros- S : for other than the uses of the menagerje—to  yiem the great wonders of the age. The knowledge of man 
| 2 L: ewall ever heart and animate every legisla- Upon this message last year in the House no| pered. The younger, with such moderate | Our friend who furnished editorials for the | be turned loose in the streets, for example—and | pers sent gratuitously. ‘Adare » the editor Dr JOSEP 

otBy I. swell rn! e e not profitably pause for a | bill was reported or action had. In the Sen-| qualification as a frontier country could afford, | Frq during our recent absence, wrote one on ask himself what would be the course of Con- | R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. ? 

Pe | In pagan lands, where superstition’s rod re sna Sigg Phe the details of that | ate a bill was reported, but no action. studied law, and practiced with success. In tip Mate’ Linnor 1 hi . ike’ soused a | PU? such an emergency? To the advocates | cons hen mine flates (one exhibiting the new sys- 

i Scourges her worshippers, and temples dark so thoroughly studied, practiced, under- Secretaries Ewing and Stuart, in their an-| an evil hour for his private fortune, he was word om, weer : of “protection,” I apprehend the idea of @ | ¢wodollars. y pages, mill be sent by a 
; Fee gana coon ret map norghlodoame a "and ne recommended by one who | nual ‘reports, both strongly recommended a] drawn into politics. He was elected to the | Swarm of communications on the subject. As tariff so high as to prohibit the importation of | 
i | postin eect Rar ine esis through life guided, sustained, and conducted | board. State Legislature, to Congress, Judge of the | we cannot surrender our paper at this time | foreign liquors, for even the legitimate pur- | _ POUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE acADEMY. 
. t There human gore drenches the steeping sod. 





At this session President Fillmore again 
makes the following recommendation : 

“ Agriculture may justly be regarded as the 
great interest of our people. Four-fifths of 
our active a are employed in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, and the expansion of our 
settlements over new territory is daily adding 
to the number of those engaged in that voca- 
tion. Justice and sound policy, therefore, alike 
require that the Government should use all the 
means authorized by the Constitution to pro- 
mote the interests and welfare of that impor- 
tant class of our fellow-citizens. And yet it is 


Circuit Court, Governor of his State, to Con- 
press again and again, but he never forgot that 
e was the squatter’s son. He stands before 
you to-day, the humble advocate of the squat- 
ter’s rights, 
“That which was my father’s fortune, and 
the fortune of his sons, has been and may be 
again the fortune of others in a more pre-emi- 
nent degree. Natute has created no aristoc- 
racy of intellect. Despise not these squatters. 
Among them is many a rough diamond. They, 
and their sons, may rise to the first honors in 
the Republic. Reared in no hotbed of aris- 


us from a little band of patriots to a great and 
model nation ? ; 

Mr. Jefferson, in his sixth annual message, 
recommends a national establishment for edu- 
cation. He uses this language: ; 

“Not that it would be proposed to take its 
ordinary branches out of the hands of private 
enterprise, which manage 80 much better all 
the concerns to which it is equal, but a public 
institution can alone supply those sciences, 
which, though rarely called for, are yet neces- 
sary to complete the circle; all the parts of 
which contribute to the improvement of the 


ses na: ate HE Summer Term in this Institution will commence on 
po med, would not be repugnant—unless, Tuesday, May 4th. The Trustees are happy to om 


indeed, self-interest or a perverted appetite | nounce to the public, that in consequence of the libern! do- 
should prompt them to shut their senses against , nations of pt gree Pach er marae ny eae apr 
, app opriate five huodr ollars to the increase of their 
the laws of analogy. I confess that I prefer Chemical and Philosophical apparatus, The Academy, 
the more direct mode of open and avowed pro- | therefore, offers every facility for the study of the natural 
hibition ; but I am now addressing myself to a | sciences. A large wing has also been added to the main 
class of readers who h scrupl his | PUldies, fernishing several additional siceping apustmenis 
L have no scruples on this | und recitationrooms ‘The whole building is well venti. 
point, and I do so with the hope of giving a | lated, and is now lighted with gas, and warmed with two 
* * Pore See, | large Furnaces. 
Sag agra promoting application of their VIEWS | “Parents and Guardians are particularly invited to visit 
0 the urgent social necessities of the times. | the institution, and jadge of the advantages which it offers 
Shall I appeal to them in vain ? 


tor the education of their Daughters or Wards. 
* bie ‘ ing © ittees ; 
Shall not a movement by petitions to Con- | ixtracts from Reports of Examining Committees 


‘ 4 degree of interest and enthusiasm is thrown into the 


to the published discussions of the subject, we 
shall select for publication one from the pen of 
Dr. Snodgrass, of Baltimore, long known as @ 
resolute advocate of Temperance. 

NATIONAL LEGISLATION, AS RELATING TO 
THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

_ [write in the confident expectation that the 
importance of the “end and aim” of this com- 


munication will furnish a sufficient apology for 
troubling you with it. 


| Nor do we wonder if the priest on high 

\ Lift up his recking hands that Heaven may bless 
The smoke of sacrifice which dims the sky 

And seals the record of his wickedness. 

i For on the darkness that enveils his mind 

iM Trutu has not poured her bright and piercing ray, 
i Nor sent her mighty heralds to unbind 

His people’s manacles, and drive away 

The mist and clouds that hide her glorious day. 


Il. 
But when we turn from pagan gloom and night 


ieee eppeetpeest ge —sfir eae te 
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To our own shores—the boasted land of light, 
Where the true worship hath its temples high, 
That rise with glittering spires unto tho sky, 
From lovely plain and wood-embowered height, 
How do our grieved and heart-sick spirits sigh 
To find that here man heedeth not the Right, 
Though placed in loveliness before his eye ; 
But reareth by his fanes the tree of blood! 
And priests stand by to bless the horrid crime, 
While he doth waste the life-empurpled flood 
That swells his brother's veins! Oh, may the time 
Come swiftly when the sacred Book of Gop 
Is read aright, with all its truths sublime. 
Ingleside, April. 
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POLICY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 


Extract of a Speech detivered by the Hon. Espen 
NewrTon, of Ohio, in the House of Represent- 
atives, April 20th, 1852, in favor of an Agri- 
cultural Bureau. 


Though dissenting from the policy of the par- 
ticular measure advocated by Mr. Newton, we 
publish the following extract from his able 
speech in support of it, as containing many in- 
teresting historical facts : 


I have said that agriculture was the first 
employment of our citizens. General Wash- 
ington, the Father of our Country, was a prac- 
tical farmer. As early as 1786, we find him 
engaged in sending abroad for seeds and im- 
plements of husbandry. On the 6th of August 
of that year, in writing to Arthur Young, of 
England, he says : 

“{ shall take the liberty in this place to ob- 
serve that some years ago, from a description 
or recommendation of what was then called 
the Rotherham, or patent plough, I sent to Eng- 
land for one of them; and, till it began to wear 
and was ruined by a country smith, no plongh 
could have done better work, or appeared to 
have gone easier with two horses.” 


country, and some of them to its preservation.” 

Mr. Madison, in his sixth annual message, 
says: 

™ The present is a favorable season, also, for 
bringing again into view the establishment of 
a national seminary of learning within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and with means drawn from 
the property therein, subject to the authority 
of the General Government. Such an institu- 
tion claims the patronage of Congréss, as a 
monument of their solicitude for the advance- 
ment of knowledge, without which the bless- 
ings of liberty cannot be fully enjoyed or long 
preserved.” 
Mr. Monroe, in his second message, says: 
“The conduct of the Government in what 
relates to foreign powers is always an object of 
the highest importance to the nation. Its 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, fisheries, 
revenue—in short, its peace—may all be af- 
fected by it. Attention is therefore due to this 
subject.” 
Mr. Adams, in his fourth annual message, 
recommends attention to agriculture, in con- 
junction with commerce and other interests. 
The opinions entertained by Presidents suc- 
ceeding Mr. Adams, down to the time of Mr. 
Polk, I have not the time to examine critically 
in relation to their particular views, further 
than to copy a single sentence of President 
Jaekson, in the commencement of his third an- 
nual message: 
“ Agriculture, the first and most important 
occupation of man, has compensated the labors 
of the husbandman with plentiful crops of all 
the varied products of our extensive country.” 


says: 
c With the repeal of the prohibitory and 
restrictive duties of the act of 1842, the great 
and important interests of agriculture, which 
had been not only too much neglected, but 
actually taxed, under the protective policy, for 
the benefit of other interests, have been relieved 
of the burdens which that policy imposed on 


President Polk, in his fourth annual message, 


a singular fact that, whilst the manufacturing 
and commercial interests have engaged the at- 
tention of Congress during a large portion of 
every session, and our statutes abound in pro- 
visions for their protection and encouragement, 
little has yet been done directly for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. It is time that this 
reproach to our legislation should be removed ; 
and I sincerely hope that the present Congress 
will not close their labors without adopting 
efficient means to supply the omissions of those 
who have preceded them. 

“An Agricultural Bureau, charged with the 
duty of collecting and disseminating correct in- 
formation as to the best modes of cultivation, 
and of the most effectual means of preserving 
and restoring the fertility of the soil, and of 
procuring and distributing seeds and plants 
and other vegetable productions, with instruc- 
tions in regard to the soil, climate, and treat- 
ment best adapted to their growth, could not 
fail to be, in the language of Washington, in 
his last annual message to Congress, a ‘ very 
cheap instrument of immense national ben- 
efit.’ ” 

And is it not due to his official relation, after 
his repeated recommendation, that we act 
either for or or against it? And which way is 
the question ? 
General Washington, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Madison, Mr. Monroe, and Mr. Adams, for a 
period of thirty-six years consecutively, all 
recommended an improvement of agriculture, 
or national schools; and the same principles 
and powers are involved in each of their recom- 
mendations. and no one of the subsequent Pres- 
idents advising against it; Mr. Taylor and 
Mr. Fillmore strongly recommending, and 
their Secretaries; the resolutions of Legisla- 


the people, and the interest of eighteen mil- 
lions of our inhabitants—yea, of the whole—I 
ask if all this combined is entitled to any at- 
tention, to any consideration ? 


Eee 


tures, petitions of agricultural societies and of 


tocracy, never enfeebled by the enervating in- 


fluences of wealth and luxury, their bodies are 
capable of unlimited endurance, and their 
minds are prepared for that rational progress 
which is the pride and boast of ‘Young Amer- 
ica,’ and of the age in which we live. Is it 
at all wonderful, Mr. Chairman, that my heart 
should be always open to the privations and 
hardships, the wants and sufferings, of the 
squatters on the public lands?” 

The Knickerbocker for May, in publishing 
the following lines, says of them, that they 
were written for Mr. Dempster, who has set 
them to music. 





LINES. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


The May-sun sheds an amber light 
On new-leayed woods and lawns between ; 
But she who, with a smile more bright, 
Welcomed and watched the springing green, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 


The fair white blossoms of the wood 
In groups beside the pathway stand; 
But one, the gentle and the good, 
Who cropped them with a fairer hand, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 


Upon the woodland’s morning airs 
The small birds’ mingled notes are flung; 
But she whose voice, more sweet than theirs, 
Once bade me listen while they sung, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 


That music of the early year 
Brings tears of anguish to my eyes; 
My heart aches when the flowers appear, 
For then I think of her who lies 


The movement in behalf of legislation for the 


suppression of the traffic in intoxicating bever- 


ages, now on foot in several of the States of 

our Confederacy, after the glorious example of 

Maine, is revealing a most important contra- 

diction, if not a direct conflict, between that 

more thorough legislative control, so desirable 

in these States, and the existing policy of the 

General Goverument, touching the same inter- 

est. Thus, Maine has been compelled to make 

an exception in favor of the “original pack- 

ages” of poisonous liquids, as they come from 

the custom houses ; and while she has placed 

upon her statute book a law which, though 

thus circumscribed, has conferred immortal 

honor upon her sons, the more virtuous and 

orderly of whom are now sustaining it, the na- 

tion retains upon its statute book a law which 

sanctions the importation of these same poison- 

ous liquids into her borders, for use as bever- 
ages, contrary to the manifest wishes of the 
great majority of her citizens! 

Should the Maine Law be enacted in this 
State, or others in which it is now being moot- 
ed, the same contradiction and conflict will be 
encountered; and thus the National Govern- 
ment, which ought, in all cases, to stand forth 
as a kind parent, protecting and fostering the 
highest interests of the various members of the 
family, will be found placing barriers in the 
new paths wherein they may seek to walk, in 
search of the prosperity of themselves as indi- 
vidual States ! 

According to my information, this exception 
as required by the United States Constitution 
has opened the door of evasion and subterfuge 
to some extent, even in Portland. If so in that 
city, what increased difficulties may we not 
anticipate in such emporiums of direct foreign 
trade as New York? Mark well what I write. 


I speak not of these difficulties as insurmounta- 


ble. That is the enemy’s cry—not ours. 
Now, apart from the foregoing considera- 


tions, there is another which should not be pass- 
ed over lightly. I allude to the effect of legal 


gress begin at once ? 


What say the friends of | 


daily recitations, which r.nder them anything but dull. 


“legal suasion ” in the States where State action | Study is thus made « pleasure and a profit rather than a 


has been invoked? What say the noble pio- 

neers of Maine? Now that they have done all 

that can be effected by Statal action, and have 

experienced the need of National action to back 

up their local movement of reform, let them 

see that the good work is perfected! By whom, 

more appropriately, could this agitation be 

commenced? Men of Maine! what say you 

to the proposal ? 

In closing, [ think I may confidently put this 

question to those into whose hands the sugges- 

tions of this letter may chance to fall: To what 
more sublime line of enaction could the Na- 
tional Legislation be directed, than this—this 
which gives the only reasonable hope of even 
the beginning of that “millennial reign” for 
which we find all sects of Christians praying. 
And is not an anticipation hopeless, in veiw of 
the present state of things? To my mind, ut- 
terly so. If suffered to increase its seductive 
appliances for a few years longer, at the pres- 
ent rate, the rum traffic would have the power 
to counteract the agencies of all the clergy of 
the earth combined! The Preacher of the 
Gospel in his pulpit, compared with the Rum- 
seller, who will be sure to raise his altar near 
by, sinks in imagination to the subordinate 
position of the little boy who takes his humble 
stand at the foot of the bowling alley, to set up 
the “pins,” while the athletic and adroit man 
stands at the head, knocks them down with 
“strikes” that count by “tens,” and triumph- 
antly wins the game. 

Iam aware that this is a gloomy and dis- 
couraging picture of the triumph of the spirit 
of ovif'in our land. But the truth were better 
told than withheld, that we may timely set 
ourselves to work for the securement of the 


NATIONAL AS WELL AS STATAL. 





| L Grabb and Miss S. Smith. 





drudge. {t must be confessed that the system adopted by 
Mr. Tooker is peculiar, and truthfully deserves commenda- 
tion. . D A. HOLBKOOK, 

Hamilton College, April 4, 1849.” 

“The phpilsin mneic, both vocal and instrumental, re- 
flected great credit on their accomplished instructors, Mr, 
Particular att: ntion is paid 
to this delightfal accomplishment, and we are sure that great- 
er facilicies for the attainment of perfection in tuis art are 
nowhere afforded. 

“In the family of the principal, the advantages of home 
and school are happily combined ; adopting a system of gov- 
ernment which, while it is so eminently kind and purental, 
is firm and decided. The principal secures the esteem and 
confidence of hie pupils, and awakens those habits of self- 
government and selt respect, which lie at the foundation of 
all excellence and guccess in future life 

WILLIAM H. BIDWELL, 
WILLIAM H. CROSBY 
CHARLES 8S. STETT, 


) 





remedy of THOROUGH LEGAL PROHIBITION, 


By giving the foregoing suggestions a place 
in your columns, you may in some degree pro- 
mote a good cause which you yourself have 
properly at heart, while at the same time con- 


April 4, 1850. Committee.” 


“The manner in which the examination was conducted 
evinced the perfect confidence felt by the Faculty of Instruc- 


| tion in the scholarship of their pupils. When « class is on 


the stand. any one present may ask questions and propose 
problems, either taken frum the text-bovk or from other 
sources. Pupils were often required to p ove the correct- 
ness of a long and complicated problem or theoreim. 

“The pupils ia the French classes, under the charge of 
Monsieur A. Awong. showed in their readiness to write or 
| converse in that janguage, the effect of a thorough training, 
| © We cordially recommend the Institation to the confidence 
| of the public. It has a most desirable location. !ts course 
| of study is extensive, carefully selected, and well arranged; 
and ander its present management it well d: serves the high 
reputation and extensive patronage it bas attained 

SUMNER MANDEVILLE, 
ALEXANDER SHELDON, 
PHILANDER SLUART, 
WILLIAM THOMAS 
Commitiee.”’ 

The Trustees, by increasing their number of teachers, en- 
larging their building, and adding essentially to their 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, are enabled to offer 
insrease : facilities for a thorough, useful, and ornamental 
education. Mural ard Religious instruction constitute a 
prominent feature in the daily exercises of the school, and 
these snbjects will receive special attention on the Sabbath 

Catalogues containing terms, ¢tuaies, references, may be 
obtained of Mr. Bailev, E_itor of National Era, Washing- 
ton, of the Principal J C. Tooker, A. M.,or H D. Varick, 
E:q., Secretary of the Board of Trusteee, Poughke:psie 
Dutchess county, New York H, D. VARICK, 

S-cretary of the Board of ‘I'rustees 

Poughkeepsie, April 8, 1852. . 








April 11, 1851. 











CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTASLISH- 
MENT, 


HE above establishment is now commencing its fifth 
eeason. 


The increased accommodations and facilities 









“ Within her grave, 
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In the same communication, he says: ’ 


“ Agriculture has ever been among the most 
favorite amusements of my life, though I never 

ssed much skill in the art. : 

“The system of agriculture—if the epithet 
of system can be applied to it—which is in use 
in this part of the United States, is as unproduc- 
tive to the practitioners as it is ruinous to the 
landholders. Yet it is pertinaciously adhered 
to.” 

Again, in his message of 8th December, 1795, 
he says: 

“Our agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, are flourishing.” 

Always placing agriculture in the front rank, 
with a mind well stored with knowledge and 
experience, by practical agriculture as well as 


by extensive correspondence with men of 


science and experience in the practical opera- 
tions of national boards, on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, 1796, in his eighth and last annual mes- 
sage, he says: 

“It will not be doubted that, with reference 
to either national or individual welfare, agri- 


them: and our farmers and planters, under 
the more just and liberal commercial policy, 
are finding new and profitable markets abroad 
for their augmented products.” 
That part of the President’s message was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture, and 
a very full report emanated from that commit- 
tee, showing clearly that the farming interest 
had received no aid at all under the law of 
1846 over that of 1842. This subject I cannot 
now consider, and all I introduce it for is to 
show his opinion that that interest had been 
too long neglected. 
The agricultural societies that sprung up 
during the life of General Washingtou died 
away at his death; and within the last few 
years have been again revived and increased, 
the particulars of which I will, by and by, 
show, and with them the public attention again 
-ealled to the original object of General Wash- 
ington. 
hat a happy thing it is for this Govern- 
ment that the crowded page of history, after 
nearly sixty years, can be reviewed with so 


From the Knickerbocker Magazine. 
LINES. 


BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER, 





When last the April bloom was flinging 
Sweet odors on the air of Spring, 

In forest aisles my voice was ringing, 
Where thou didst with the red-bird sing: 

Again the April bloom is flinging 
Sweet odors on the air of Spring, 

But now in Heaven thy voice is ringing, 
Where thou dost with the angels sing. 


When last the maple bud was swelling, 
When last the crocus bloomed below, 
My heart to thine its love was telling, 
Thy soul with mine kept ebb and flow: 
Again the maple bud is swelling— 
Again the crocus blooms below— 
In Heaven thy heart its love is telling, 
But still our souls keep ebb and flow. 





Low in her grave, 


JUST SENTIMENTS. 

Mr. Johnson of Tennessee, who has distin- 
guished himself by his early and persevering 
efforts in behalf of the Homestead Bill, deliv- 
ered an excellent speech in its support a few 
days since, from which we extract the follow- 
ing passage, abounding, as it does, in gener- 
ous and truthful sentiments: 
“ Pass this bill, and you mae the People of 
your country with faith in their Legislatures, 
with faith in their Government, and at the 
same time inspire their bosoms with the hope 
of doing better hereafter. I said that the bill 
embraces sound principles of religion. It em- 
braces the religion inculcated by St. James. It 
embraces a holy religion—I make use of the 
word in no irreverent sense—that divine arch 
of promise whose extremitities rest upon the 
horizon, and whose span circles the universe. 


sanctions upon the public sense of right and 
wrong—the “public conscience ” of those con- 
cerned in transactions under them. Let us 
look at this point for a moment: There can be 
no doubt that the License System, as it pre- 
vails in this and other States, prompts to wrong- 
doing, while it shields it. Mankind have been 
taught to contemplate “law” with a species of 
reverence, and just laws are worthy of being so 
contemplated. But, unfortunately, this rever- 
ence is too conveniently transferred to unjust 
laws. Thus a false measure of conscience is 
proffered and willingly accepted. The offender 
against the social ‘good, who has found it so 
convenient to measure his employment by it, 
may be referred to the unchangeable princi- 
ples of truth, and may be pointed to the glar- 
ing results of his career, but in vain. He will 
refer you, in turn, to the Stare, and that the- 
oretical embodiment of the highest idea of jus- 
tice, the Stature Book, and coolly tell you 
that he scouts your “higher law”—that this is 
high enough law for him! 
If this be true of State laws, how much more 


subscribe himself, 
Very truly, your co-laborer, 
J. E. Snoperass. 


“UNCLE TOMS CABIN,’ 


the Boston Office of the National Era, 3 Cornhill, up stairs 


A discount will*be made to those who take an extra number 
Price—$l, in paper cevers; 


of copies for distribution. 
eloth, $150; cloth, full gilt, $2. 


age, on the reception of $1 25. 
can be sent in Post Office stamps. 

G. W. LIGHT, 
March 18. 


No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 


ferring an obligation on one who begs leave to 


RS. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Great Story, first pub- 
lished in the Nationa! Era, and now just issued in 
two handsome volumes, illustrated by six well-executed 
Engravings, for sale at the lowest rrice, in any quantity, at 


OF Copies sent by mail, under 500 miles, free of post- 
Fractional parts of a dollar 


which have been added from year to year, meke it second 
to none in the Udion, and enables the subscriber to say with 
coufidence to all who wish to avail themseives of the great 
facilities which the Water Cure System. when rightly ap- 
plied, offers to all those who are seeking restoration to 
health, that they can here pursue it under the most favora 
ble auspices for the removal of disease. The very flatter- 
ing patronage be-towed hitherto by a generons public will 
serve but to stimulate the proprietor to increased exertions 
in behalf of all those suffe ers who may piace themselves 
under his charge. Terms—$7 to $8 per week 

May 6. T. T. SEELYE, M. WD, Proprietor. 








PHILIPSBURG bee CURE ESTABLISH- 
a . ’ 
N Philipsburg, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, on the 
south side of the Ohio river, opposite the mouth of the 
Big Beaver Creek—twenty-eight miles from Pittsburg, 
eighty from Wheeling, and one hundred from Cleveland. — 
Few places afford rarer opportunities for delighttul ram- 
bles than Philipsburg. From the summits of the lofty, 











UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


lisher’s wholesale and retail prices. 


postage. 


CONSTANT supply of this most interesting work 
will be kept for sale at the Depository of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York, at the pub- 
A single copy will be 
sent to any post office address, under 500 miles, free of ex- 
pense. on receipt of a letter, port paid, enclosing a dollar 
bill and nine three-cent post office stamps; for any greater 
distance, eighteen stamps will be required to prepay the 


shady hills immediately in its rear an extended prespect 
may be had. Nine difierent towns (among which is teh 
County Town of Beaver) may be seen from thence. The 
buildings are conveniently arranged for Hydropathic pur- 
poses; the ladies’ and gentlemen’s bathing, sitting, and 
sleeping apartments being entirely separated. 

For the pleasure and amusement of patients, a Pin-Alley, 
Arched Sa'oon, &c., have been fitted up. 

Soft spring water, of the utmost purity .is used in the es- 
tablishment. The proprietor has had twenty years’ prac- 
ticul experience as a regular Physician, twelve of which he 
has practiced under the Hydropathic system. 


A WORD FOR “SQUATTERS.” 


Governor Brown, of Mississippi, in the course 
of a beautiful speech delivered in the House, 
April 28th, in support of the Homestead Bill, 
related an incident of squatter life, which told 
with great effect : 
“Tf,” said he, “we contrast the relative po- 
sition of the two great sections as to the public 
domain, we shall see how little there is in the 
idea that this bill gives an undue advantage to 





Terms—only 


Price p»r single copy—in paper covers, $1; in plaincloth, AN gprrene iiges 


$1.50; in extra binding, $2—with a discount of twenty per 
cent. for not less than half a dozen copies. 

WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Agent, 
April l 48 Beekman street, New York. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare the 
e necessary Drawings and Hers for applicants for pat- 
ents and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on al) 
—— relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 
nited States or Europe. He will procure re hearings oa 
rejected applications for patents, prepare Dew papers, and 
obtain patents in all cases where there is any novelty. Per- 
sons at a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 





strikingly so of National laws. There is not a 
man in this nation but has been taught to re- 
gard the authority, moral as well as physical, 
of the nation, as more commanding than that 
of his State ; and the effect of that teaching will 
cling to him, in more or less strength of adhe- 
sion, in spite of the unrighteousnes of the na- 
tion’s enactments or enforcements. It is very 
clear to my mind, then that, as a crownin 
sanction, the friends of Temperance cannot af- 
ford to forego the assistance of National law in 





much satisfaction and profit! 
President Taylor, in his annual message of 
December, 1849, called the attention of Con- 
gress directly to this subject in the following 
manner: 
“No direct aid has been given by the Gen- 
eral Government to the improvement of agri- 
culture, except by the expenditure of small 
sums for the collection and publication of agri- 
cultural statistics, and for some chemical anal- 
yses, which have heen, thus far, paid for out of 


What do we find in this bill? We find the 
widow and orphan provided for, and that, too, 
in strict consonance with the Constitution and 


its great principles. 

& I have poe of St. James. He tells you 
what? He tells you that pure and undefiled 
religion consists in extending cMarity to the 
widow and orphan. This bill embraces that 
principle, and that, too, without going upon the 
abstract principle of charity outside of the Con- 
stitution. Is that all? have read some- 


five doilars per week, payable weekly. 
adapted to Hydropathiccures. 
Each Pati-nt is required to furnish two heavy woollen 
blankets, two large comforts, four sheets, four towels, and 
one camp-blanket, or India-rubber sheet 
Dr. EDWARD ACKER, Proprietor, 

Philipsburg, Rochester P. O., Beaver County, Pa. 

April I. 


culture is of primary importance. In propor- 
| tion as nations advance in population and other 
circumstances of maturity, this truth becomes 
more apparent, and renders the cultivation of 
the soil more and more an object of public 
patronage. Institutions for promoting it grow 
uP. supported by the public purse; and to what 
object can it be dedicated with greater propri- 
ety? Among the means which have been em- 
ployed to this end, none have been attended 
with greater success than the establishment of 




















WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT, BRATILE- 
BOROUGH, VERMONT, 

(H\HE proprietor, Dr. R. WESSELHOES'T, begs to inform 
the public that he bas recovered from his severe sick- 
ness, and is able again to attend to his professional duties. 
Former and new patients, therefore, may depend upon his 

















te a A “ee the present struggle. The frowning battle- | the Patent Office, prior to making application for a patent. | giving due attention to their cases. They will also find 
boards, composed of proper characters, charged | the patent fund. This aid is, m my opinion, the North. i where—but [ expect that there are some ab- woth of Stetienal A oon ea oe Ss = aN eS won Pelication fo by ase ee oars aa eninee teatmastaiienn both for them 
with collecting and diffusing information. and wholly inadequate. To give to this leading “There is comparatively little soil in the | Stractionists who would not take it as good 1 7 h clear statement of their case. when immediate attention wil] | selves and friends, but will please to remember that the 

'] ; “ . a br h of A i industry th Southern States belonging to or der the e authority—that upon the broad principle of shadows of g oom over the new entrenchments be given to it, and all the inform«tion that could be obtained | establishment is intended fir the cure of diseuses oy means 
enabled, by premiums and small pecuniary aids, | branch of American industry the encourage- | Sot State ging under the con- | #uthority p Pp P of State law, if suffered to exist longer, and | by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty | of water, «nd not for a hotel at a fashionable watering place. 
to encourage and assist a spirit of discovery and | ment which it merits, I respectfully recommend | trol of the United States, and that little is of | charity, he who giveth to the poor lendeth to they would eeahte, the edit soldiery of Re- | of their invention and the requisite steps to be takeu to Yet to the lover ot nature and a quiet summer residence the 


improvement, by stimulating to enterprise and 
experiment, and by drawing to a common cen- 
tre the results everywhere of individual skill 


the establishment of an Agricultural Burean, 
to be connected with the Department of the In- 
terior. To elevate the social condition of the 


the Lord. Will some of these abstractionists 
take Him as their debtor in this transaction, 


inferior quality. There are yast tracts in the 


obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new.) wil be 
Western States and Territories, and much of it 


promptly forwarded to them by mail 
All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 


house hae many attractions besides ite water cure, for Na 
ture has inde*d been lavish of her gifts on the town, and the 
walks and drives in the viciui y. March i8 


form. 
What is the conclusion to which this hurri- 
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and observation, and opentieg them thence 
over the whole nation. Experience accordingly 
hath shown that they are very cheap instru- 
ments of immense national benefit.” 
This sentence. in the last annual message of 
General Washington, is the last official senti- 
ment upon this subject expressed by one whom 
the united voice of the world consents to call 
one of the greatest men the world ever pro- 
duced, taking all the relations of life—one 
whom every American is proud to call the Fa- 
ther of his Country, and whom all have con- 
sented to place before us as a perpetual moni- 
tor—one whose Farewell Address (pronounced 
in September, before this sentiment was utter- 
ed) all agree is a text-book for all aftér time. 
How, may | not ask, has this sentiment _ 
of wisdom, experience, and practical utility) 
betn considered and treated? I answer, en- 
tirely neglected for more than half a century; 
and why, I will by and by give an answer in 
his own words. ‘ 
On the 11th of January, after this message, 
Judge Swift, of Connecticut, to whom was re- 
ferred the message of the President, made a re- 
port, setting forth the great advantages the 
people of America have over the people of other 


countries, by being the fee-simple owners of 


their land; and if the business of agriculture 
was encouraged and patronized by the Gov- 
_ ernment, we should become the most enlight- 
ened nation upon that subject. He also sets 
forth that many agricultural societies have 


agriculturist, to increase his prosperity, and to 
extend his means of usefulness to his country, 
by multiplying his sources of information, should 
be the study of every statesman, and a primary 
object with every legislator.” 
pon this message, and resolutions of several 
State Legislatures—Vermont, New York, (near- 
ly or quite unanimous,) Massachusetts, Tennes- 
see, Pennsylvania, Alabama, and State boards 
of Ohio and New York, and of agricultural 
societies, and also petitions, extensively, from 
individuals—a bill from the minority of the 
Committee upon Agriculture was presented to 
the House on the 3ist of July, 1850, to estab- 
lish an Agricultural Bureau, end laid upon the 
table; and there it remained and was never 
ealled up: and from all this mass of évidence, 
and the weight of its influence, and the de- 
mands and wants of more than eighteen mil- 
lions of people, this little bill, from the minor- 
ity of the committee, is the product, and the 
only product. May not the farmers of the 


is of very superior quality. It follows, therefore, 


the public lands, emigration to the Southern 
States must fall off rapidly at first, and presently 
cease altogether, whilst the stream to the West 
will increase in volume, and continue for a 
great while. The refuse lands in Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Missouri, and 


at a higher figure. 


more gainers than losers by the operation. 








country be constrained to cry out, “Our voice 
is not heard; our prayers are not regarded ; 
our interests are passed over with too much in- 


difference?” 


before referred, is being more strongly demon- 
strated. New York has a State society, and 
from seventy to eighty county societies. Penn- 














the North, for a few years at least 2 


that under the present system of Sopeing of 


Arkansas, will never be occupied at $1.25 per 
acre; and out of these States we have little 
or no Government lands in the slave States. 
The good lands in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and the Western Territaries, will 
very soon be occupied at $1.25 an acre, or even 


“Tam for changing the policy, so as to give 
us occupants for our refuse lands; and if in 
doing this we send tenants to your virgin soil 
a few years earlier than they would otherwise 
go, I do not still perceive but that we shall be 


“T submit to my Southern friends, whether 
it is not better to divide the emigration with 
Is it not 
| better to take an addition to our population of 
| a million in five years, and give the North two 

millions in the same time, than to stop emigra- 
Within the last two years, that prophetic | tion to the South entirely, and let the North 
declaration of General Washington that small- | have her two millions at the end of ten years ? 
er societies must move the nation, to which I | I take this to be true, that without a change 
of policy we shall never get our poor lands set- 

tled ; and it is just as true, that the virgin soil 
of the West will be occupied in a few years, 


or are they afraid he is bad pay? 


great principles it embraces. 
sometimes— 


they cannot respect any motive. 


selves. 


thy throat, thou liest!’ 


thousands of the United States. 


strong for those who have to toil. 


this measure from first to last, and we find the 
I know that 
care not how honest an indi- 
vidual may be in his purposes, and whether he 
be actuated by the best of motives and inten- 
tions—there are some persons who have such 


a poor opinion of frail and depraved man, that 
Perhaps that 
may grow out of a very bad opinion of them- 
All I have to say upon this occasion in 
conclusion of the few remarks which I will be 
permitted to make, is that so far as I know, he 
who impugns my motive in this case, ‘as low 
as to thy heart, through the false passage of 


“T do not intend to be personal. My re- 
mark is general. [ know that my prejudices 
are very great, but I also know that my sym- 
pathies are strong for the laboring and toiling 
know some- 
thing about the privations and hardships that 
an individual has to undergo in this or any 
Government where gaunt poverty is staring 
him in the face. I know how to appreciate his 
sufferings, and consequently my sympathies are 
I admit it. 
Gentlemen may call it prejudice, or mistaken 
sympathy; but so long as I have a tongue to 
speak, or a vote to give, regardless of the men- 
aces, threats, or intimidation of men, here or 
elsewhere, I intend to stand up and vindicate 
the rights and interests of the laboring men, 


ed glance at things as they are points us? 
Why, clearly, this: The absolute necessity of 
bringing the National Government to our aid. 
I have been surprised to find no movement by 
petitions to Congress on this subject. Can it 
be questioned that that body has, under the 
Constitution, power to grant the “strong arm 
of the law?” Ithas full power over foreign com- 
merce, and the very same class of motives which 

rohibited the foreign slave trade should pro- 
fbi the foreign liquor trade also. That was, 
moreover, totally abolished, while we need only 
ask the prohibition of the importation of liquors 
for other than mechanical and medicinal pur- 
Ses. 
We are not left without precedents of legis- 
lation to justify our demands upon the Nation- 
al Authority for aid in this direction. I may 
safely refer to the Embargo Act in force du- 
ring the Administrations of Jefferson and Madi- 
son, and which received the approbation of 
those great statesmen. It was a prohibitory 
measure of the most sweeping character; and 
yet the British Government, whose commerce 
was most affected by it, not only did not com- 
plain of it, but admitted its strict accordance 
with the iaws of nations, as was shown by Mr. 
Canning’s letter to Mr. Pinkney in 1808. So 
of the non-importation and non-intercourse acts 
of the same governmental era. To which should 
be added, as directly oe to the present 
question, that the rule of reciprocal intercourse 
between nations is based upon the understand- 


suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 
OF Office on F street, opposite the Patent Uffice. 


ness during the past seven years. Oct. 23. 


He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon. H 
L Ellsworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissionere 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted busi- 
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_— proprietor of this work has received the most liberal 





ZEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 


Parlor Organ 


their AZo'ian. no aweeter music can be found. 


tion. GOULD & BERRY, 


United St tes. Liberal discounts nade to the trade. 
March 4. 


ALLET, DAVIS, & CO, the long established and cele 
brated Piano Forte Manufacturers of Boston, in order 


the better to accommodate their Southern and Western cus- 
tomers, have recently opened ware-rooms at 297 Broadway, 
where a large and full supply of their superior instruments, 
both with and withc ut Coleman’s celebrated olian accom 

paniment, may always be found. The Aolian, by the skill 
and improvement of Messrs. H., D.,& Co., has been divested 
of the hursh seraphine tone, and the pure pipe or flute tune 
substituted, giving to it all the sweetness and beauty of the 
Their Pianos have been too long and favor- 
ably known te need commendation—and when united to 
Every in- 
strument warranted to give satisfaction, or the whole of the 
purchase money will be retarned, with crt of transporta- 


Sole Agents, 297 Broadway, New York. 


N.B. Megsrs. G. & B. have the best catalogue of sheet 
music and Musical Instruction books te be found in the 


pa!ronage in America and foreign countries Its power 
to solve more problems than all other calculators united, is 
well known. More time is required to prepare questions 
than to obtain answers to any business computation—inter- 


est. discount, loss and gain, mensuration, surveying. cau- 
ging, wsges, &c, &c., &c. Its use is learned by 4 few 
hours’ study. A cave, with full printed directions, accolu- 
panies the work. Address, post paid, 

Jan. |. JOHN E FULLER, Boston, Mass. 


HE subscriber proposes to open a private school for 
boys at Newport, Rhode Island, on Monday, the 3 day 
of May next 
In his regular course, he will give imstraction in the 
usual English stadies—reading, writing, mathematice, 
natural intellectual philosophy, and in the Lacin, Greek, 
French, and German languages ; 
He will prepare lads to enter any of the colleges in 
United States. a 
If desired, instruction will also be given, for an additional 
charge, in other European languages, and also in music and 
drawing. 
The charge for day scholars will be $100 a year; f 
pupils that board with the subscriber, $300 a year. Jay- 
ment quarterly in advance. 


the 





SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 


I 


land in a most every instance. 


word to the wise is sufficient.” 








PATENT AGENCY. 


AM still engaged in the prosecution of claims against the 
Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 
well to open a correspondence with me, as I can obtain their 
There are about 15,000 such 
claime on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 
I can have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant. “A 


O¢F Suspended claime under act of September 28, 1850. 


also fully pr ted, and no fee will be charged in 
any case unless land is procured. Address F 
Sept 25. A.M GANGEWER, Washington, D Cc. 


Dr. J. GEORGE GUNTHER. 
Refer to Prof C Beck, Cambridge, Mass ; Hon George 
S. Hilliard, Dr S. G Howe, Prof. H. D. Rogers, Bostur 
G.H Calvert, Henry Gilliat, Dr. David King, Newport, K | 
Newport, April 1, '852 May 6. 





CALIFORNIA PASSENGERS’ INFORMATION 
OFFICE, 
203 Broadway, New York. 


NFORMATION where, when, ard how, to secure genu 
ine through tickete; the different rites of fare in #1 the 
regular conveyances; the times of sailing, vagg»ge allow- 
ed, &c., &c., communicated by letter furafeeof $l. 
Passage now in clipper ships can be omer ooo J 
direa 








sylvania has from twelve to twenty county 
societies, and many grouped together. Ohio 
has a State society, and seventy county soci- 
eties. Massachusetts has twelve societies, and 
in many of these societies several counties to- 


for without them we are nothing. They con- 
stitute the physical and producing power of 
the Government, and which makes it what 
it is. 
“[n speaking of this subject, I have not the 






whether we sere our policy or not. I want 
a change. It will people our lands, and if it 
has the effect of giving to the North as many 
emigrants in five years as she would otherwise 
et in ten, let it be so. It is only a question of 


for $150 to $200; in steerage, at $100 to $12). ’ 
Al 29. _s ARNOLD BUFFUM & UO. 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
ILL take acknowledgments depositions, afidavite and 


been formed throughout the United States, but 
were on too limited a scale to answer the pur- 
pose for the United States, and recommended 
that there be a national agricultural society 


HE snbscriber having been many years engaged in 
bnilding and using al! kinds of machinery, is now em- 
ployed as solicitor of patents in this city. Intimate knowl- 
edge of mechanical operations enables him to understand 
inventions, to describe and specify patent claims much 


ing that the prosperity and happiness of the for- 
eign country with which intercourse is sought, 
shall ever be regarded. This view will be found 
running through all the discussions of the sub- 


















‘ i. ily than lawyers who have formerly done this busi- testations, in town or country; is agent for (be 
: cb + 1s Nae nee ‘ F : ‘ t in the writings of Vattel and the elder ccna ay wank ho yp aggre” om will be duly at- Bn vane 4 fe  Comone 
formed, and from it a board selected, giving | gether. Michigan has twenty county societics. | time with them. Emigrants will go to them, | time to elaborate it as I should like. Gentle- |J°%) mt ¢ conaed ta Dea Sfleutions ie. will wp wieke ond | Metene Bre, the Union Desee ee Company; 214 
his plan in detail; and upon this report = + Tadions, a State society. Kentucky, five coun- | after a while, under any policy. ith us it is | men talk here about taking away the as go a eoatena:” and also through all the sonics hen a, beGaetiens Be. Wil We eid ond my, the Amuvicen Live Steck Insevence Compeny j and 
tion was had by Congress. On the 6th of] ty societies. Georgia, a State society and fif- | different. Our lands have all been picked and | tion of the old States. Let me ask the Old Do- =r. : , ve tor’s name. Freight of oes ae apy oP some ing, leasing, and renting rea) estate. om 
March, of the same yrar, (1797,) General Wash- | teen county societies. South Carolina has six culled, and the refuse tracts may be peopled | minion, let me ask North Carolina—God bless I may be told that the aforesaid acts were | be prepaid fr eheapness. Those writing froma distance | " (~-Ofce—Galloway's Buildings,up stairs—corne) rv° 





Bihae er hei county, and State. 
ington writes again to Mr. Sinclair, as follows: a societies. Virginia has a State society | under this bill, but never at a cost of $1.25 per | her!—and although, as the Romans would call | justified by the “necessities of the case.” Grant eet tra than cae Gna 
d three county societies. 





Sept.19—ly 







) . AZA AKNOLD, Pat nt Agent. a — 

“Under the circumstances here mentioned, | an Maryland, a State | acre. I throw out these observations, to show | it, she is not my alma mater, yet she is my mother. | It, and then allow the friends of Temperance | Washington, D. C., Ist month 29th, 1853—6m LAW nara ‘ae 
I should not have troubled at this time | society and four county societies. Vermont, a | my Southern friends that this is not a losing mosh k ta gaunt Ai haggard monster! | the same plea in view of the woeful influences a’ AgwoLp be het peeeten be bie Pucuan S: eS. hen en the Prectice of Law, 
with so short a letter, but for the purpose of State society and four county socicties, and was | business to us. expatriated me from her limits, and I was driven of the foreign liquor trade, as justly you must. | 4}.en, Governe ; Ruek, | ana pondente thatievote bis time to the daties of hie pro- 


of Cus , Newport; Khode Island: Hon. Thomas J. 
U S. Senate; Hon. C. T. Janes, U. S. Senate. 


AGENCY FOR CLAIMS, REVOLUTIONARY PEN- 
SIONS, BOUNTY LANDS, &c, 


4 lagen subscriber having been engaged for near ten years 
claims before Congressand the sev- 


the first State to ask us to establish a national 
board. New Hampshire, a State society and 
eight or nine county societies, and also asked 
Congress to establish a board. Connecticut, a 
number of county societies. Rhode Island has | 


accompanying it with two or three pamphlets 
on tbe. subject of a techare-cesio ot Which 
treats more extensively of gypsum as a manure 
than any [ have seen before. The other. two 
will only serve to show that essays of similar 





“T admit the obligation of a Representative 
to guard the interest of his own constituents, 
and in this view I am for reform. I admit 
my sectional predilections—prejudices, if you 
lease—and yet in this view I am for reform. 


to my adopted State, where every fibre, every 
tendril of my heart, is entwined with the inter- 
ests of her people, yet still North Carolina is 
my native State, and in my heart I respect and 
love her. When, therefore, I appeal to you in 





But, fortunately for our ran: we do not 
need to go back so far. e may successfully 
point to revenue laws now on the statute book, 
and in constant force. Among these may be 
cited the law against the importation of ob- 


fession. Ageucies (of a legal character) and collections fr 


- ttention. 
Northern Obio will receive prompt attentio P BLISS 


Elyria, Lorain Co., Ohio, Jan. 1, 1852.—Jan 15 

















AYER’S CHERKY PECTORAL, 







past, in proseouti f 2 
* . . ss * : . ° ° . : ; t, P Bount THE CURE OF - 
kind are making in this infant country.” also. resolutions asking Congress to es- | Regarded in any and in ete light, Lam for | behalf of the poor North Carolinian, my own | scene books and pictures. But a few weeks | {™ j Pore ame of military pay, commutation and extra pay, COUGHS, COL DS. HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
“T am sorry to add that nothing final in | tablish a board. Maine has six county socie- | that policy which will populate our vacant | brother, I know his condition. I know some- | #g0 an enforcement thereof was made in this has collected and obtained access to a vast amount of old Al 


&e., 


NG-COUGH, CKOUP, ASTHMA, 
r-cords and documents furnishing evideuce of service in the WHOOPI ’ ’ 


CONSUMPTION. 





Congress has been decided respecting the insti-| ties. lowa, a State society and six or eight | lands, and give homes to the homeless and | thing about the condition of the poor man in city, whereby a large invoice of pictorial Ger- 






° . . ° . 8 : i ‘ ter D tments, of persons . public 20n- 
tution of a National Board of Agriculture, | county societies. Wisconsin, a State society. | houses to the houseless. the State of Virginia and elsewhere, who, with | man if was declared contraband by the My pone adem qos riders, teamsters, wagoners, wagon TVIANY resrnct trial, inated of or or it er erprestation 
recommended by me at the opening of the ses- | Illinois, three county societies. Tennessee has “The people who will be chiefly benefited by | his wife and little ones, lives upon the corner United States judicial authority, and destroy- | conductors, blacksmiths carpenters, wheelwrights, boat- ’ 

sion. 





iety by far exceeding the most ranguine expect 4 
Rone of ine Triends. Nothing but its intrinsic virtues — 
the unmistakable bencfit conferred on thonsands of ome e 
could originate and maintain the reputation it enjoy®. be i 
many inferior remedies, thrust upon the « mmunity, = 
failed avd been discarded, this has gained friends by At 4 
trial, conferrei benefits on the afflicted tley can a “A 
get, and produced cures too numerous and too remarkab 
tten. - 
pe white it ig a fraud on the public to pretend that any = 
medicine will inta!libly eure, still there is abundant ae 
that the Cugrry Psctoraw does not only as 4 ae it 
thing, but almosc invariably, cure the malady fur which 
employed. ; 
% As Time makes these facts wider and better known, thi? 
medicine has gaadually become the best reliance of t a 
flicted, from the log cabin of the American peasaut.t? 
palaces of European Kings. Throughout this entireco””’ 
in every State, city, and indeed almost every hamlet 4 
tains, CHERRY PscTorat is knov n as the best remee? * 
tant for diseases of the Throat and Lungs, and in wy sel? 
eign countries. it is coming to be extensively used 4 a 
most intelligent Physicians. In Great Brit in, Breve sit 
Germany, where the medical sciences have von mood os 
highest perfection, Cusrry Pecrorat is introduc’ 
in constant use in the Armies, Hospitals, Alms § a“ 
Public Inetitutions, and in domestic practice, @ Lee mest 
remedy their attending Physicians can employ caer ath 
dangerous affections of the Lungs. Also in m aon 
and for children it is safe, pleasant, and efectne meoeive 
In fact,some of the most flattering testimonials two 
have been from paren's who have found it effica 
cases particularly iveidental to childhood. practical 





But this did not, I believe, proceed from 
any disinclination to the measure, but from 
their limited sitting and a pressure of what 
they conceived more important business. I 
think it highly probable that nezt session will 
bring this matter to maturity.” 
e great object I have in introducing this 
correspondence is to show at one view his 
thorough a of the plan recommended, 
and to see if this House will regard his opinions 
upon this subject as entitled to the same weight 
they have upon the great and exciting subject 
now occupying the publie mind; and if I fail 
in this, it will console and encourage the enter- 
£ er to persevere in his efforts to im- 
prove the soil and the domestic animals of the 
country, and to strive to elevate the farming 
interest to its ke eee 
great | 


.of the country to the soil as 
Frantein of We, and fame. 
h the reason a board was 
he-says: “It did not arise, as I 
suppose, from any disinclination to the measure, 
but their limited sitting, and the pressure of 
t. business.” 


some county societies, and two years since 
unanimously recommended a national board. 
Florida has passed a resolution for a national 
board. ' Louisiana in 1848 passed a law for a 
bureau. 
President Fillmore, in full view of the in- 
ning es interests of the country, 
and with great practical wisdom, on the 21st 
day of December, 1850, made the following 
recommendation : 
“ More than three-fourths of our population 
are engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 
The commercial, manufacturing, and naviga- 
ting interests are all, to a great extent, depend- 
ent on the agricultural. It is therefore the 
most important interest of the nation, and has 
a just claim to the fostering care and protec- 
tion of the Government, so far as they can be 
ded consistently with the provisions of the 
reo OD i anne t he manene the 
ordinary tO) lation, I respectfu 
recommend the bifshment of an ¥v ical- 
tural Bureau, to be charged with the duty of 
giving to this leading branch of American in- 


builders, and artificers of all kinds ; he is prepared to aid 
promptly, at ais own risk and expense, all persons who have 
Claims azainat the Government for services in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Either original claims, which have never 
been presented for want of evidence, or, having been pre- 
sented, are now rejected or suspended — or claims for in- 
crease of pension where only a part of what was justly due 
bas been allowed. Heirs are in all cases entitled to all that 
wa due the soldier or his widow at their decease, whether 
application has been made or not. Also, claims for service in 
the war of 1812, Mexican War, and any of the Indian wars 
since 1790. He will attend personally to the investigation 
and prosecution of claims as above stated, or before any 
board which may be constituted for the adjustment of 
French spoliation and other claims against the General 
ment. 
yo of inquiry or application should he neteceind 
(post paid) to WILLIS G WADE, | 
Jan. 29 Washington City, D. C. 


FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE, 


‘fers for rale his Farm, situated about 
hee aise teen ‘Washington, in Prince George's county, 


mere tye — The 96h section of the Tet taing 178 | 2 acres, above 30 of which is a 
fine ailuvial nelenan ta ton and a half 


article of the Constitution gives Congress the producing at p -bt, 
authority to “regulate commerce with foreign | of hay Sasees nore, but which andes, imPermin tne Wash. 
nations, and among the several States, and | iieton market at from $15 to $20 per tan. About four acres 
with the Indian tribes.” In pursuance of this | ofthe place is marsh. STan ee we vegetal on, eo 
wt Helaas bi , the é 

authority to “ regulate,” laws ave been , ponte § Solpaoted,; ie a souree from which the upland may 
totally prohibiting the introduction of this | b¢ enriched at reasonable cost About 60 acres of w 
“fire-water” among the Red men, for use as a 


this bill are among the most meritorions and 
yet the least cared for of al! our population. 

e landless, the homeless, the houseless, who 
are they, and what are they, in the old States? 
Hardy sons of toil, slighted by the world for 
the crime. of being poor, and elevated to the 
dignity of freemen only on election days. In 
the new States, under the operations of this 
bill, they will become freeholders, and house- 
holders, and will be at all times, and in every 
season, equal to the proudest nabobs in Christ- 
endom. 

“1 know something, Mr. Chairmam, of squat- 
ter life. It was my fortune to have been raised in 
a new and unsettled country. I know something 
of the toils, and hardships, and _privations, en- 
countered by the squatters. I shall not detain 
you with a narration of all that I have seen, 
and heard, and felt. One incident I may re- 
late. It will tell you why my heart is with 
these people. When J was a boy—a very little 
boy—an ener, but man, settled (squatted 
is a better word) in the county where I yet re- 
side. Removing from South Carolina, he pitch- 


of some man’s farm, or upon some.stony ledge, 
or some barren, piney plain, where, with his 
utmost toil upon Inia appointed spot of earth, 
he can make but a scanty subsistence to supply 
his necessities and those of his family. 
“Gentlemen say here that you will by this 
bill take away the laboring man from the old 
States. Look at his condition. Do you not 
see, under the circumstances that surround 
him there, that his condition is unalterabl 
fixed, and that he can never extricate himself 
from the iron of poverty? Where is the 
man, abstractionist, North Carolinian, Virgin- 
ian, or citizen of any other State, who has a 
heart that beats with love for his kind and pa- 
triotism for his country, that could say to him, 
‘Do not go away, stay here in your poverty ; 
do not. go and settle upon the new, rich, and 
fertile lands of the West, but stay here linger, 
wither, and die in your poverty, and where the 
oh inheritance which youcan leave to your 
children is your poverty?’ I care not whether 
a man lives in my district or some other dis- 
trict—there is not a foot of public land in my 





ed, while a let of otherwise lawful goods, found 
with them, in the “original packages,” were 
forfeited to the Government. I might go on, 
and point also to the prohibition of the import- 
ation of foreign paupers, as it prevails in sey- 
eral of the States, without its “ constitutionali- 
ty” being questioned for a moment; and with 
that phase of the question alone I have to do 
at present. Now, surely, if it be constitutional 
to prohibit the inbringing of paupers as such— 
that is, without the discriminative provision 
that they shall give security not~to te at the, 
public charge—it ought to be considered con- 
stitutional to prohibit the introduction of such 

uper-making agents a3 those under notice. 
But as I have already said, there should be no 
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jJand—growth principally oak and chestuut. The land, ex- 








































* ; Pie. r rethet d has many pretty sites The Capruy Pscrorat is Emit pena eh with in- 
what they conceived more importan dustry the en ment which it so well de- | ed his tent amid the unbroken forests in the| district—I care not where a man lives, If he | beverage. Why not “regulate” the general wept the mentor, fe ung many springs of excellent water on | Chemist, and every ounce of It undlt Ut og protected 0 
Here, again, is’ @ clear expression that he re- | serves. In view of the immense mineral re- | dead of winter. He had two sons able to work.| can do better in Mr. Mason’s district in old | importation of foreign liquors in the same dis- the place, and pyre len died se solloiashelithoncte peabe lave fromm gounterfeite, consequently can be relied on 

. garded that as the most important jusiness, | sources of our country, provision should also be.| He was in a strange land, without money, and Kentucky than he can in Tennessee, I say, criminating mode?. Surely no one will attempt the greater ree aomiosting. Abont 75 acres could be divided | uine without ee is to fornish the community wilt 

_. and Congréss had omitted it, pecause p sup made for the employment of a competent min-.| without friends. But with an iron will, such | If he can do better in Indiana, Mlinois, Mis. an adverse answer, when & moment's reflection | PneSinai gardeni farms, giving nearly an equal quantity | | We Bae Se ee ae eeperirity 0d worth 88 2 

BY pod fo do.,| eralogist and chemist, who should be requi as.none but. squatters have, he attacked the ad een and ippi, I say, go, bet- | will show him that, in admitting the constitu- | of wood se areabtconatbmatenan palving elon, commend itrelf ts their eoufirence—s remedy 1104 aunt 
t would | under the direction of ‘the head of the bureau, | forest. .It receded before him, and in three | ter your condition, make yc ‘a hotter citi- tionality of such a measure of prohibition as to Peet 200 apple trees, ready for grafting. It is well fenced. speedy, and effestunt, hich i bas iy renee rata 
to collect specimens of the various minerals of | short months the sun, which had been shut out and improve the condition of your kind. | a portion of our Territory, we are committed | The buildings sre—s log house of four Fooms, with etches | preparing it withehemical accuracy, of uniform ©", be 
| |Our country, and to ain, by careful: anal- | for many centuries, was permitted to shine be: , ere he goes, so_ that. fines | to its applicability to the whole, and thus the ssddition of three roome, s mest house sam house stable, | afford Physicians » new agent on which they eof 0) qq io 
‘Yais. their respective elemen at properties, a spot of carth ini which the squatter had plant- imeat to a area of. fre A The uestion is given up—for be it remembered jee reese houne, &e. There ae vices or wreter running Dect results, and eheamicten with a remedy prnctial 0 
ad their adaptation to useful purposes. He |ed corn. Day by day he might have been re of his living on this or 1 Pee ae of | that the Constitution claims no control, com- | th the ve Hie aie pmes-one third eash; 8 |, Prepared and sold by JAMES U. AYE. Drugs 

should also be required to examine and re’ seen following his plough, while his two sons| the State line makes no difference, if he lo- | mercially, in the territories that it does not we eater ten caidan iduisel, Agrees Analy teal Chemist, Lowell Mass., an Mare 

upon the qualities of different soils, and the ' plied the hoe, Toil brought him bread; and! cates himself somewhere in this great area of claim in equal measure in the States. Other 23, MARTIN BUKLL, Washington, D.C. | and Apothecaries ¢ 


